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Attendance at International Meeting 


Too Large for Hotel Accommodations 
Moving Picture Theater Bought Out for Three Days to Hold Sessions 








Annual Banquet Held in Two Sections on Account of Demand for Tick- 
ets—Great Array of Talent of Both Serious and Humorous Vari- 
ety—Dr. John A. Stevenson, Equitable Life, New York, W. W. 
Charters, Bureau of Personnel Research, Pittsburgh, and James 
Elton Bragg, Secretary, Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, Set Stiff Pace for the Rest of the Convention to Follow. 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Special to The Eastern Underwriter 


Toronto, August 22.—Imagine a life 
insurance convention so big that not 
only is the “Standing Room Only” sign 
put out but dozens cannot even get in. 

That was the situation on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the International 
Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada. More 
than sixteen hundred had registered by 
noon, with prospects of four or five 
hundred more drifting in later. 

It was necessary for the convention 
executives to do some tall hustling to 
meet the situation; so a moving picture 
theatre seating 2,000-——the biggest place 
in the downtown district of Toronto 
was hastily bought out, and the con- 
vention moved over there, much to the 
dismay of the men, who had a truck- 
load of literature just outside of the 
meeting room of the King Edward Ho- 
tel--the original headquarters of the 
convention—and who had to scurry 
around for trucks tc move their books 
and supplies at the same time that 
the .convention did. 

The convention in the Hotel King 
Edward had not been in session long 
before. J. G. Stephenson, president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, told the assembled multitude 
that the rest of the sessions would be 
held in the theatre. 

“Here’s the way we feel,” he said. 
“If people travel a long distance to 
come to a convention of this impor- 
tance’—Orville Thorp had made the 
trip from Texas and J. Newton Russell 
from Los Angeles—‘they ought to be 
able to hear the proceedings.” 

And thus it was that when the movie 
fans went to their favorite Toronto 
theatre on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week, they found 
Posted outside a big sign, reading: 


“Entire house sold out to the Life 
Underwriters.” 


Not only that, but the demand for 
banquet tickets was so great that it 
was necessary to double up on the 
dinner—and there were two of them 
held, “each as good as the other.” It 
is reported that the Canadian men 
alone wanted 500 banquet tickets, which 
can well be understood, as there are 
not only a large number of Canadians 
here attending the convention, but there 
are several Canadian companies with 
head offices in Toronto, and some of 
them are having conventions of their 
own. 

This convention is one of the kind 
which is a success before it starts. Jack 
Shuff, president of the American Asso- 
ciation, is a lovable character, who can 
mine a fine vein of humor; the chief 
executive of the town, Mayor Maguire. 
is himself a wit, as any man should be 
who is both an insurance man and a 
politician; and President J. G. Stephen- 
son, of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, who represents the Lon- 
don Life, in Winnipeg, is a_ distin- 
guished looking person who under- 
stands full well how to deal with men. 

Then, too, some of the heavy guns 
were shot first. They included Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, executive and educator, 
who was a university professor only a 
short time ago, and who left his college 
in Illinois to become head of the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, and there was W. W. Char- 
ters, of the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search, described by “Jack” Shuff as “a 
bearer of the highbrow stuff.” “Listen 
to him, men; he’ll do you a lot of good, 
even if you don’t understand him.” But 
they did understand Charters, who 
made a most interesting talk. The 
third speaker on the first morning bili 


was James Elton Bragg, the secretary 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, and this trio set a pretty 
stiff pace for the rest of the convention 
to follow. Fortunately, all the good 
things were not in the first act. 

As the delegates entered the hall to 
attend the third international conven- 
tion they were much impressed by the 
simple decorations, which included the 
American and Canadian flags. 

Not a chart of any kind was in sight. 
There was nothing of a blackboard na- 
ture about the first day’s sessions, 
either in the hotel or the theatre. 

Smoking was put under the ban, al- 
though to superficial appearance there 
were not so many women in attendance 
as usual, ' 

Three prominent figures at former 
conventions were among those missing. 

They were Colonel Henry J. Powell, 
of Louisville, whose wife died a few 


days ago; Lawrence Priddy, of the New 
York Life, New York,:who is ill; and 
Lawrence Woods, of, Pittsburgh, who 
also is not in good health. 

President Shuff said that all speakers 
would be kept to the time limit, and 
rang a noisy bell which he said he 
hoped he would not have to use, even 
on himself. He didn’t. Everybody quit 
at the proper time, which is unusual in 
a life insurance convention. W. W. 
Charters, of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie, said that the talki- 
est men in the world and, therefore, the 
hardest to command attention, are in- 
surance men. They talk so much in 
selling their wares that making a speech 
is as easy to them as playing marbles 
is to a boy. 

The invocation was by the Rev. G. C. 
Pidgeon and the convention was off, 
with more standees in the back than 
there are at the “Ziegfeld Follies” on 
Saturday nights. 








E. A. Woods Deplores Unpreparedness of 
Fraternity in Presenting Business Insurance 


Contends That it is Imperative for Life Men to Master the Needs of 
Their Clients—Agents Must Train “To Think Big,” Said the 
Veteran Pittsburgh Manager—Looks for Large Class of Business 
and Corporation Insurance Specialists. 


Toronto, August 22.—In a remarkable 
talk on business insurance EB. A. Woods, 
the veteran Pittsburgh manager, de- 
plored the unpreparedness of the life 
insurance fraternity in presenting the 
merits of business insurance. 

It is his idea that it is imperative for 
the underwriters to master the needs 
of his client; and there is no possible 
way of doing this so far as business, 
corporation and partnership insurance 


is concerned unless the agent masters 
business conditions, personalities and 
practices. A business man must be 
met on his own ground, and the agent 
should know about the merchant or 
manufacturer’s contingencies, opportun- 
ities and present situation. 

Mr. Woods began by describing an 
interview he and Lawrence Priddy had 
with the head of R. G. Dun, with the 
aim of having a question inserted in 
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Dun information blanks as to whether 
the person inquired about carried life 


insurance. They were told that only 
5% of persons for whom there are 


credit inquiries made carried business 
insurance at that time, the percentage 
having raised somewhat. 
the the mercantile 
agency expressed himself as surprised 
that the 
the job more, declaring that no business 


since been 


Anyway, head of 


underwriters had not been on 
man who did not carry business insur- 
ance was conducting his business satis- 
factorily. 

Then, having mastered business meth- 
practices, the insurance agent 
himself “to think big.” 
Most insurance men would faint at the 


ods and 


should train 


suggestion that a million dollars be 
carried, but during the past year two 
Pittsburgh millionaires have said to 
Mr. Woods: “What good is a million 
to me; it is entirely inadequate!” 
Succinct Facts 

Continuing Mr. Woods said: “What 

we have been doing is selling 1,000 


bricks to a man building a bridge where 
What good 
is a bridge which is ‘finished’ when one 
reaching the 
would you think 
would 


1,300 bricks are necessary. 
falls short of 
Or, 


who 


end of it 
other side? what 


of a doctor prescribe a 


week’s treatment for tuberculosis?” 
One good way to start writing cor- 
poration and similar insurance is to 


take a little time and study the mor- 


tality or the uncertainty of corporation 
life. 
The 


some 


speaker thereupon presented 
succinct facts for the considera- 
tion of the convention. To illustrate: 

The life of the average corporation is 
five years. 

During half a century 878 railroads in 
the United States went into the hands 
of recei¥ers, 

Only one railroad in New York state, 
of all that were once there, has not 
been in bankruptcy. 

Only fifty-five firms in the United 
States have attained the age of one 
hundred years, half of that number 
being in Pennsylvania. 

The Harkness Estate had to borrow 
$4,000,000 in order to pay the inheri- 
tance tax. 

An estate in California has not real- 
ized a penny yet, although the million- 
aire whose affairs are so tangled or 
held up by taxes and otherwise died 
in 1916. 

Mr. Woods quoted a remark made 
to him by a Boston financier: ‘There 
are times when $1,000,000 in cash from 
life insurance proceeds will divert a 
loss of $5,000,000 which would be sus- 
tained were the $1,000,000 not at hand.” 

The Pittsburgh general agent looks 
for the time coming when there will be 
a large class of business and corpora- 
tion specialists, such as F. W. Ganse, 
Marl Manning, Harold Peirce, CG. B. Al- 
bright and a number of others now are. 


Electric Power 
At 91 Cents A 
Month in Toronto 


Toronto, August 22.—The life under- 
writers at the Toronto Convention were 
particularly interested in Mayor Alfred 
Maguire’s remarks on Toronto's public- 
ly owned utilities. The Queen City’s 
Chief Magistrate, who is himself a rep- 
resentative of the Royal, welcomed the 
visitors heartily and accorded them the 
freedom of the city. 


He told the big gathering that 
Toronto was an enthusiast as far as 
public ownership was concerned. He 


gave aS an example the fact that the 
city had taken over last year the whole 
street car system. This had been con- 
trolled by private interests for the past 
thirty years, but it had been finally 
bought out as a result of the vote of 
the citizens last January. The entire 
stretch of lines is being rehabilitated, 
hundreds of new cars bought and the 
system developed into one of the finest 
city transportation lines on the conti- 
nent, 

Mayor Maguire also held up for the 
underwriters’ approval the example of 
the publicly owned Hydro Electric Sys- 
tem of the province of Ontario. Toronto, 
in company with 250 other municipali- 
ties, was producing and distributing 
electric power at cost to all the citizens 
of the and towns and to the 
farmers in the country, 


cities 
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As a result, electric power is supplied 
to Toronto citizens at an average of 
ninety-one cents a month per family. 
Despite this extraordinary low price, 
the Toronto Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion reported a net surplus of $640,000 
Jast year. 
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ARE ETE ORSON ES 





Eighteen Hundred Life Underwriters With 
Wives and Children In Unique Parade 





Toronto Residents See Insurance Folk as They Pass Through Its 
Main Streets to Board Boat Chartered to Carry Them on An 
“Old-Fashioned Picnic’—There Were All Sorts of Sports Parti- 
cipated in By Both Sexes—There Was Dancing in the Evening— 
The Affair Was Ably Handled. 


Toronto, August 23.—Toronto saw 
one of the most unique parades in its 
history on Tuesday, when 1,800 under- 
writers, their wives and children parad- 
ed through the main streets on their 
way to the boat, chartered for the “old- 
fashioned picnic.” Headed by a High- 
landers Band, the parade of men, wo- 
men and children attracted a good deal 
of attention. 


It was a staunch old boat that took 
the big crowd over to Centre Island, a 
mile or so across Toronto Bay. Every- 
one enjoyed seeing the city’s skyline 
and the band kept the travellers lively. 

It took the photographer more than 
the promised five minutes to get the 
picture of the picnickers, but no one 
minded the delay. Once the picture 
was taken, there was a rush for the 
sports area, where a fine program of 
races was run off. 

The ladies figured chiefly in the 
sports which had been so planned as 
to keep the crowd in the best of humor. 
There wasn’t an ordinary running race 
on the program—every event had a 
“catch” in: it. 

“Come to the cook house door, boys,” 
sounded the bugle ut 7 o’clock, and not 
a soul proved a laggard. Bountiful bas- 
kets were provide) and supper proved 
a merry family affair, every one sitting 
at long picnic tables. 

Twilight found the young folks danc- 
ing to their heart’s content in the big 


pavilion and almost every one stayed 
until the special boat left at 11:30 
o'clock. 

The men with the red badges spent 
a busy afternoon, but they received so 
many congratulations on the way they 
handled the outing, that they felt re- 
paid for their efforts. W. A. Peace, 
{mperial Life, proved a popular chair- 
man of the committee and got able 
assistance from the secretary, W. S. 
Mellon, Crown Life. Others on the 
committee were: W. W. King, Mutual 
Life, New York; Douglas Kerr, Canada 
Life, Toronto; J. G. Kingsmill, Imperial 
Life, Toronto; Mr. Carson, London 
Life, Toronto; Mr. Lugsdon, Great 
West Life, Toronto; J. E. Purdy, Can- 
ada Life, Toronto. 

Judging the sports were: William 
Waller, Confederation Life, Toronto; 
Harry Manning, North American Life, 
Toronto; John Dolph, Metropolitan 
Life, Washington, and E. Hunt, Im- 
perial Life, Toronto. 

Results of the races were: Egg Race 

Miss Edith Ellis, Toronto; Miss Lan- 
ning, Toronto. Nail Driving Race— 
Mrs. Haynes, Toronto; Mrs. Klay, To- 
ronto. Men’s Cane Race—Corrigan, 
Guelph, Barter, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
Ladies’ Cane Race—Mrs. R. F. Maisel, 
Toronto; Miss Dunn, Toronto. Balloon 
Race—Miss Ellis, Toronto; Miss Pe- 
noyen, Toronto; Miss Sine, Toronto. 
Reaching Contest—C. Riley, Toronto; J. 
L. O’Connor, Toronto. 


“Salesmanship Is a Personal Force Ener- 
gizing [deals”—James Elton Bragg, N.Y. 





Live Wire Secretary of the Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City is One of the “Finds” in Association Ranks—He Made 
a Hit Discussing “The Close,” “Tests for the Close” and “Culti- 
vation of the ‘Yes’ Attitude” in His First Address Before a 


National Convention. 


Toronto, August 23.—Insurance men 
from New York were delighted when 
James Elton Bragg, the young secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York «addressed his first 
national convention and made a hit 
talking about the close, tests for the 
close, and cultivation of the “yes” atti- 
tude on the part of the prospect. 

Mr. Bragg is a graduate of the George 
Washington University at the national 
capital, and got his first life insurance 
training with Mellor & Allen, later con- 
tinuing with Sigourney Mellor as office 
manager, while he was manager of the 
Provident Life & Trust in the Singer 
Building, New. York. 

Since going with the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York Mr. Bragg 
developed a good sales talk which re- 
sulted in his receiving an invitation 
from the University of Oklahoma, where 
he did very well in talks before the life 
insurance salesmanship school there. 

He is to be in the faculty of the New 
York University’s school under Griffin 
M. Lovelace, and, incidentally, he writes 


about $300,000 life insurance a year 
during his odd moments. In other 
words, Bragg is one of the life under- 
writers association’s “finds,” and more 
will be heard of this young man. 

One story which he told here that 
went over well illustrated imagination 
in life insurance selling. It had to do 
with a pafty of big city people who 
were with a guide in the Canadian 
woods, thirty miles from any town. In 
the party was a life insurance man who 
was asked to present his proposition, 
which he did something like this: 

“All of you expect to live a long time 
and to go back home to your families 
much benefited by this trip, but what 
would happen to us if our guide died or 
disappeared. We might wander around 
for months subsisting only on the good 
luck of our guns and fishing poles. 
Then let us say several years go by 
before we are picked up by a surveying 
party or some hunters or another guide. 
We return to our homes, but are we 
sure that we shall find them? Are our 
affairs in such shape that our wives 


and children will not have to go to 
work, possibly sacrificing the homes?” 

In Mr. Bragg’s opinion that is a much 
better talk than the agent could have 
made if he had put up this line of 
chatter: 

“I represent the greatest business in 
the world, and the strongest company. 
We were organized half a century or so 
ago and have this number of millions 
of assets. We pay so much in divi- 
dends, and our policies have these fea- 
tures, ete.” 

One talk would have sold a lot of 
insurance, while it is doubtful if the 
other talk would have sold any. 

Among other points 
Bragg were these: 


made by Mr. 


“The close is the final factor in the 
problem. It is leading the prospect 
from a state of inactivity—a state of 
deliberation—to one of activity in satis- 
fying the desire which he feels. But, 
first of all, there must be the desire. 

“There is an old saying that ‘You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can't 
make him drink.’ You may lead a pros- 
pect to your closing, but you can’t make 
him drink unless ke wants to. But it 
is entirely possible to make the horse 
drink. Feed him salt; it will make him 
thirsty. We must make the prospect 
thirst for life insurance—thirst so in- 
tensely that he will want to drink now. 

“First, we must make him feel an 
unsatisfied need. When a man feels a 
need he attempts to satisfy it. When 
he is hungry he seeks food; when he 


is cold he seeks clothing and shelter. 
When he wants something he will try 
to get it. i 

“Man’s needs arise out of his funda- 
mental relation with nature. If a.man 
needs life insurance he must be made 
to feel the needs and to satisfy them. 
The agent must make the prospect feel 
that these needs are immediate. 

No healthy man thinks he is going 
to die. He cannot imagine it. The de- 
mands of the present are so compelling, 
interests of the hour are so absorbing 
that he seldom thinks of the future of 
his family except with himself at the 
head of it. 

How can we make them immediate? 
Not by talking about technical, mechan- 
ical phases. We must make him real- 
ize that he may face his Maker to- 


night; that his wife and babies would 
have to raise money every month 
through the years for food, shelter, 


clothing, education. 

We must project these needs into the 
present in imagination; make them 
more urgent than those of the day, so 
that he will sacrifice today’s satisfac- 
tion for them. 

Suggest pictures of what life insur- 
ance will do. Unfold our picture slow- 
ly; get him to agree step by step; put 
him in the habit of saying “Yes” as we 
unfold the canvass of his conscious- 
ness. A sale is a pyramid of Yesses, 
with a final acceptance as the cap- 
stone. 

“Salesmanship is a_ personal 
energizing ideals” 


force 


Several State Associations Dropped For 
Non-Payment of Dues By National Body 





Little Rock, Ark.; Athens, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Hammond, Ind.; Lawrence, Mass.; Wabash, Ind., and Ogden, 
Utah, Associations Dropped—Among New Associations Are 
Charlotte, N. C.; EauClaire, Wis.; Lafayette, Ind.; Wilmington, 
N. C., and Yakima, Wash.—Chicago Gets Next Annual Conven- 


tion of National Association. 


Toronto, August 23.—Arkansas insur- 
ance men, attention!! 

The Little Rock Association of Life 
Underwriters has been dropped by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers for the non-payment of dues. 
That’s a fine kettle of fish, in view of 
the fact that the National Association 
of Fire Agents is to meet in Arkansas 
in annual convention in October. Does 
it mean that the Arkansas fire agents 
are more on the job than the life agents, 
and stand better with their own fra- 
ternity? 

It is up to the Little Rock people to 
show more interest in their life under- 
writers’ association or else take a back 
seat in insurance esteem, while their 
fire insurance brothers are getting all 
the glory and advertising which comes 
with a national convention. 

The dropping of Little Rock—an- 
nounced by the Executive Committcc—- 
was accompanied by letting out of 
Athens, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Hammond, Ind.; Lawrence, 
Mass.; Wabash, Ind.; Ogden, Utah. 

There are several new associations, 
however, including Charlotte, N. C.; 
‘Nau Claire, Wis.; Lafayette, Ind.; Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Yakima, Wash. 

The present membership of the asso- 
ciation is 12,950. 

The Charles J. Edwards trophy for 


largest increase in membership went 
to the New Mexico Association. 

The next annual convention will be 
held in Chicago. The bidders were 
Chicago, Detroit ani Des Moines. 





College Sales 
Courses Are 
Standardized 


Toronto, August 23.—An important 
announcement was made by Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, as chairman of three 
associations, including the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and the 
Agency Officers Association. It is to 
the effect that college sales courses 
have been standardized to a point where 
official material can be given to any 
responsible college or university which 
wants to establish a life insurance 
school. 

A committee on joint standardization 
will work with any state group of local 
underwriters which aims to have es- 
tablished in the higher educational in- 
stitutions a school of life insurance 
salesmanship. There is harmony and 
co-operation between the underwriters’ 
associations, standardization committee 
and New York University, Carnegie and 
Denver, which are the three institutions 
where insurance schools are run. Their 
course will appear in other universities, 
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Pay Attention To The Other Fellow’s 
Personality, But Don't Forget Your Own 


W. W. Charters, of the Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute, Believes Personality Can Be Trained Just the Same as 
Salesmanship Instinct Can—Fashions Change in Selling Train- 
ing—Once Enthusiasm Reigned, Then the Technical Cycle, 
Followed by the Scientific, Now Personality. 


Toronto, August 23.—W. W. Charters, 
of the Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Carnegie Institute, said that life insur. 
ance men need to pay as much atten- 
tion to their own personality as to the 
other fellow’s. 

In his opinion personality can be 
trained just the same as salesmanship 
instincts can. We all change with the 
passing years and there is no reason 
why we can’t direct the changing of 
our personality. 
that 
there have been several developments 
during the past few years. Sometime 
ago it was the fashion to think that 
enthusiasm was the most important 
with the result that the country 
was fiooded with pep literature. This 
craze finally reached a point where pep 
cheapened itself and the salesman be- 
gan to think it was only hot air. 

Then came the technique cycle when 
for several years the salesmen were 
drilled on the scientific side of the 
business. 


In discussing training he said 


asset, 


Now we are in the reign of develop- 
ment of personality. Development in 
personality has its counterpart in de- 
velopment of confidence. If we give the 
impression of honesty and caring about 
the problems of others we instill confi- 
dence. 


The speaker once asked what was the 
dominant trait of » successful agent 
and found it was a love of people and 
their problems. 

Be honest and square so that the 
prospect will not think you have some- 
thing up your sleeve. 

Think kindly of other people. Don’t 
be a faultfinder or a cynic, as it will 
show in your face. People don’t like 
to deal with grouches. If your disposi- 
tion is sour change it. 

Another thing: when you are talking 
with a man listen to what he has to 
say and don’t be leaning over your 
chair impatient to jump in and _ tell 
your story. Otherwise, you won't be 
able to learn the prospect’s needs. 


Snap and Ginger Prominent At Meeting 
Objections Session On Wednesday Morning 


The Versatility of the Life Insurance Salesman Was Clearly Demon- 
strated When From All Parts of the Convention Floor Answers 





Were Snapped Out to the 
Chairman. 


Toronto, August 23.—The convention 
was given a lot of snap and ginger on 
Wednesday morning when agents from 
all parts of the floor jumped up and 
answered objections with a crisp saying 
or two. 

Objection: 
need, 


| have all the insurance 1 


Answer No. 1—How do you know? 
What is your program? 

Answer No. 2—By what logic do you 
arrive at that conclusion? 

Answer No. 3—Fifteen dollars a week 
is the least anybody can live on. Have 
you enough to give your wife $15 a 
week for twenty years? This can be 
done with $12,000 insurance. 

Objection: | do not need it. 

Answer—Every man who is responsi- 
ble should have life insurance. If you 
have no responsibility you should take 
on responsibility. 


Objection: | am not ready to buy 
insurance. | can get it any time | 
want it, 

Answer—yYou can buy real estate by 


getting an option on it. 
want life insurance you may not be 
able to get it. You can’t possibly ob- 
tain an option on insurance. 

Objection: 1 will think it over. 

Answer—Better act now and think it 
over later. If you buy now you are 
safer_and better off. 

Objection: | can use my money to 
better advantage. 


But when you 


Answer No. 1—How much have you 
made since your 21st birthday? 
Answer No. 2—Do you know that J. 


Objections Propounded By the 


P. Morgan, H. C. Frick and other finan- 
cial wizards died with a lot of worth- 
less securities in their strong boxes? 
Answer No, 3—If you can invest so 
that you will get surer returns than a 
life insurance company gives there is 
a job open for you in the investment 
department of my company. 
Objection: My wife objects. 
Answer No. 1—Maybe so, but will 
your widow? 
Objection: 
to insure. 
Answer—The first legal reserve com- 
pany in this country was the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Relief Association. 
Answer No. 2—Are you sure you have 
any religion? 


It is against my religion 


Objection: Can save my own money. 

Answer—How much can you 
judged by your past experience? 

Objection: | have property and don’t 
need insurance. 

Answer No. 1—Your property is worth 
$15,000. You have worked fifteen years 
to save that. If you will give me $300 
a vear you can do in twenty years what 
it has taken you fifteen years to accom- 
plish in property ownership. 

Answer No. 2—Property decreases in 
value. Why not die at par? 

Answer No. 3—Life insurance is real 
property. 

Objection: 1! do not want to leave a 
lot of money for someone to spend. 

Answer No. 1—Leave it on the in- 
come plan. 

Answer No. 2—How about your baby? 

Answer No. 3—If you leave life insur- 


save, 


ance your wife may not want another 
man. 

Answer No. 4—If you carry good life 
insurance your wife will be so protected 
that she will not have to marry again 
in order to solve the mere problem of 
existence, 

Answer No. 5—Buy life insurance 
and allow your children to say that they 
have had one good father anyway. 

Objection: My wife earned a good 
salary before we. were married and she 
could return to the same occupation. 

Answer No. 1—-Human beings depre- 
ciate in value just as machinery does. 
I doubt if your wife could perform as 
efficiently as she did. 

Answer No. 2—You have unfitted 
your wife. She has been absent from 
the economic struggle for years and 


you are sending her back again out of 
practice. She may not be able to com- 
pete with the younger women, many of 
whom are hardly more than girls. 

Answer No. 3—What guarantee have 
you that your wife will have the same 
health as she had years ago when she 
was working? 

Objection: My wife has money of 
her own. Her people are wealthy. 

Answer No. 1—Well, don’t let your 
wife’s family have to bury you. 

Answer No. 2—Are you not too proud 
to leave your wife to the tender mercies 
of relatives and friends? 

Answer No. 38—Did you marry a wo- 
man or a fortune? 

Answer No. 4—Do you want your 
children to say that they were brought 
up by their father or their grandfather? 


The One Dollar Registration Fee 
Causes Usual Irritation Among Delegates 


Custom Originated in New York and Practiced at the Toronto Con- 
vention Not Unjust Propesition From Standpoint of Convention 
Managers, But Looking at it Through the Logic of the Average 
Man it Cannot Be Seen With a Field Glass. 


Toronto, August 23.—There was the 


usual irritation over the one dollar 
registration fee. 
Just why a man who will willingly 


pay $1.75 for peach short cake at the 
Claremont in New York or $6 for a 
steak in an all-night fashionable cabaret 
should complain because he is taxed 
a dollar to be passed into a convention 
isn’t so incomprehensible when you 
stop to think about it. The average 
man’s logic is about like this: 

Learning that there is to be a con- 
vention, he first sells to himself the 
idea of going to it; and jockeys his 
time, sometimes his vacation, in such 
« manner that he can crowd it in with- 
out his business going to pot. He is 
glad finally to go, and the convention 
managers are in turn glad that he is 
swelling the atttendance. 

Possibly he is travelling a long dis- 
tance; and if a convention is in a for- 
eign country the distance may be sev- 
eral thousand miles. 

All right then; he decides to go; 
arrives all ready to enjoy the big show; 
and then is told at the registration desk 
that he must hand over a dollar. It 
isn’t much, but he doesn’t see why he 
should be charged anything. 

Cheap at the price, you may say, oh, 
yes, but on that basis why not charge 
$100 or a $1,000, assessing at the real 
value. 


Then, to complicate the matter, the 
cold-blooded chap who collects the dol- 
Jar doesn’t use discrimination and gen- 
erally has no way of knowing that some 
of the men he duns are guests who are 
to make speeches, which is rubbing it 
in a little; or newspaper men who have 
handed the convention hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of free advance notices and 
intend to get out special issues as a 
service to the business and a loss to 
themselves. 

The Canadians themselves were a 
lot miffed when they had to pay a dol- 
lar apiece at the last international con- 
vention, which was held in New York— 
the one where Harry Rosen, the world’s 
leading agent, raised the roof in protest 
because he was taxed with a registra- 
tion fee, although he was on the pro- 
gram to speak. 

It did not look very hospitable; did 
not set quite right, but the Canadians 
decided if it was good enough for New 


York the idea was good enough for 
Toronto. 
From the standpoint of convention 


managers it is pointed out that local 
men have to dip into their own pockets 
for a pretty heavy expense bill; that 
it is really quite a financial burden, es- 
pecially when 2.000 people attend a con- 
vention, and it is on'y just that the dele- 
gates pay a dollar apiece for the privi- 
lege of hearing all the talent and par- 
ticipating in an opoch-making affair. 


Strike The Human Interest Chord In 
Salesmanship Music, Says J. A. Stevenson 


Leader in the Training of Young Men to Follow Successfully a Life 
Insurance Selling Career Says No Amount of Training Will 
Take the Place of Human Elements—Play the Heart String— 
Talk of Mother, Children, Home, Old Age Comfort His Urge. 


Toronto, August 28-—The importance 
of the human element in salesmanship 
and the necessity cf subordinating to 
it the stress put on the technical end 
was discussed in his usual able manner 
by Dr. John A. Stevenson, who has be- 
come a figure of first importance in an 
advisory capacity with the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and 


who is generally regarded as the ‘lead 
ing personality in making a great repu 
tation in the educational end of the 
business, 

No one has more of a right to be an 


‘ advocate of training than he has, nor 


is anyone doing finer work in fitting 
young men to follow successfully a life 
insurance career; at the same time he 
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does not feel that any amount of train- 
ing will take the place of the human 
elements. 

Dr. Stevenson said one of the best 
salesmanship stories which he has yet 
heard illustrating the value of emphasis 
on the human qualities was that told by 
G. H. Harris, of Montreal, a leader in 
life insurance literature. 

It had to do with a man and his wife 
who started the rounds of the piano 
stores looking for an instrument. 


Salesman No. 1 made quite a_ talk 
about the beauty of the wood in his 
piano, boasted a lot about its tone, had 
considerable to vouchsafe as to the age 
and standing of the manufacturers, 
called attention to the fine action and 
the workmanship of the instrument and 
the importance of his own firm, together 
with a recitation of the fine people who 
bought the piano. No sale was made. 

Another store was visited, where the 
couple heard much the same story. 

Arriving at a third store, they were 
met by a salesman who did not talk 
piano at all for a while, 

Instead, he engaged the customers 
in pleasant conversation, chatted a bit 
about their musical tastes and about 
great artists they had heard on the 
concert platform and in opera. Harry 
Lauder was mentioned, which recalled 
to the salesman that he indeed was a 
heart-moving artist, while his ballads 
were among the most moving and lilt- 
ing ever written. He played a few of 
them. The songs were irresistable; 
the piano seemed chosen from all other 
pianos as the correct medium for their 
expression. Soon the sale was made. 
“He touched the human chord which no 
amount of training could give him,” the 
speaker explained. 

Just as the piano salesman under- 
stood the human needs of his patrons, 
so can and should life insurance men 
understand the human needs of their 
patrons. What is needed to protect the 
man and his family must be the line of 


talk emphasized. Many men have told 
Dr. Stevenson ,about their first insur- 
ance sales, and apparently they spent 
most of the time talking about re- 
serves, policy contracts, comparison of 
companies and similar features. 

Life insurance is the target of inter- 
est and the agent should hit the bulls- 
eye. A program of life insurance should 
be outlined and not try to sell it all at 
once. It is much better to place a 
policy for a few thousands and quit, 
than to sell the entire program right at 
the start. 

What makes us human? It is the 
appeal to our human instincts. If you 
do not irrigate into your talk such 
expressions as mother, children, home, 
education of the children, comfort and 
peace of mind in old age—and feel it 
yourself with all your soul-—you are 
missing the greatest of possibilities to 
produce action. 

Talk about things you all love. When 
you mention “mother” you get a re- 
Talk about those fundamental 
things which move the world, the main- 
spring of existence. 

Place your policy with intelligence 
and don’t be like a doctor who would 
say to a patient: ‘“l have three kinds 
of medicine. Take them all; they won’t 
do you any harm because medicine is 
all right.” 

Give a prospect an opportunity to 
talk something about himself, instead 
of spending all the time telling what 
great fellows we are; what a great 
company we represent; what a won- 
derful thing life insurance is. 


sponse. 


How can you fit a service to someone 
you don’t know much about? 

To be a real success in life insurance 
you must have imagination. Once on a 
Saturday there were two bootblacks 
standing on opposite corners, one mak- 
ing twice as many shines as the other. 
The unsuccessful one said: “Get your 
shoes shined here.” The successful one 
said: “Get your Sunday shine here.” 
One had imagination; the other didn’t. 


” 


Masters Of Life Income Contracts 
Make Subject Big Convention Feature 


E. J. L’Esperance, Imperial Life, Montreal, Prominent Canadian Agent 
and Expert on Income Insurance, Opened Discussion of This 
Subject, Then Introduced Charles Jerome Edwards, New York, 
Who Presided—F.. W. Ganse, Earl G. Manning and R. U. Darby 


Were Speakers. 


Toronto, August 22.—A big feature 
of the Tuesday afternoon session was 
the presentation of some life income 
problems, and a discussion by the un- 
derwriters present as to how to solve 
them. The program was led by E. J. 
L’Esperance, a well-known Canadian 
agent and expert on income insurance, 
and when he completed his talk the 
chair was turnéd over to Charles 
serome Edwards, of Brooklyn and New 
York. Among those who talked on this 
subject were F. W. Ganse, of Boston; 
Karl G. Manning, of Boston, and R. U. 
Darby, of Baltimore. 

After everybody had talked Chairman 
Kdwards again read the questions and 
then answers’ which had been prepared 
for them by Griffin M. Lovelace, Dr. 
John A. Stevenson and Dr. E. K. Strong, 
Jr., of Carnegie. These questions and 
answers have been copyrighted by Har- 
per Bros., who publish in an insurance 
library works by Messrs. Lovelace, 
Stevenson, Strong and others. 

The problems and answers follow: 


Life Income Cases 
*|, Picture 
Sam Wilson, 27 years old; wife, 25; 


one child 2 years old. Is a traveling sales- 
man, earning a salary of $3,000 a year. 
Ile has bought a house for $8,000, on 
which he still owes $5,000, that is to be 
paid on the instalment plan at the rate 
of $600 a year, Interest on mortgage is 


7%. Ile carries no life insurance. 
Needs 
1. Money to pay bills and funeral and 


last illness expenses. 
$5,000 to lift mortgage. 
3. Income for wife. 
4. Income to take care of child until 


bh 


educated. 
Plan 
$ 2,000 cash to pay bills and funeral 
expenses. 


5,000 cash to lift mortgage. 
10,000 payable in 20 instalments, cer- 
tain, about $625 a year (3%). 
14,000 at interest to yield about $600 a 
- year at an assumed rate of 
$31,000 414%. 


*Case taken from ““The Case Method,” by Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, Harper Bros., and for sale 
by the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

**I1. Picture 


M. H. Black, aged 41; wife, 40; son, 6. 








Dear Sir: 
and I had lost. 


of the game. 


reach 65. 


That is exactly what it did to me. 


this time in my favor. 


business life. 
watching them play today. 


the game of success in life. 


gentleman’s game 


No—don’t give up billiards; you need the recreation. 
follow my plan of laying aside an amount equal to what you spend for 
billiards you will be “paying safe” in the toughest game men ever face 
Then when you reach the 65th button of 
your life, the cash which your endowment policy will pay you because 
of your “safety play” will seem like finding the money. 

If you can pass our medical examination you will “win the break” 
in a contest where there is no chance for you to lose by “miscueing.” 
You will win because your “safety play” will be perfect. 

I may call on you in the near future to explain insurance to you. If 
I do, you will be under no obligations to buy of me. 
especially in selling insurance. 


Famous Billiard Letter 


Toronto, August 22.—Here is the famous billiard letter read to the 
conventicn of life underwriters by Dr. John A. Stevenson. 
regarded as one of the cleverest documents of the kind which has ever 
been prepared by a life insurance man. 


It is generally 


While playing bil'iards today the game ended before I realized it— 
My opponent from Pittsburgh was money ahead at the 
end of the game because he “played ’em safe” while I was out the price 


As I walked to the billiard desk I saw an old man watching a game. 

I had often wondered why so few old men played billiards. 
got back to the office I found the answer. 
that on'y five out of every hundred men have any money when they 
Those five old men can play billiards; the other man don’t 
even have money enough to live on. 
to “play safe” in iife’s game of success. 

Doesn’t that make you think of playing your game more carefully? 


When I 
I discovered from statistics 


They either “miscued” or failed 


I decided right then and there to raise the price of billiards again— 
ivery time I spent money on bi liards I wouia 
put the same amount into a separate account to pay for an Endowment 
policy to provide a pension when I reached the end of my string of 
I don’t want to ever be in the fix of that old man I saw 


But if you 


I always play a 


Very truly yours, 














In general insurance business—income 
about $3,500 a year. [lis mother and an 
invalid brother are partially dependent on 
him, Has never saved any money except 
through his insurance; owns no property. 
Carries $5,000 insurance on Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Plan, in force about ten years— 
present net deposits about $140 annually. 


Needs 


1. To establish savings plans for future 
of himself and his family. (By very 
strict economy and planning ex- 
penses on budget system, he can 
probably save $700 a year. Some 
real sacrifice will be necessary to 
accomplish this, but it should be 
done.) 

2. To provide certain amount of cash at 
his death. 

3..'To provide a life income for his wife. 

4. To provide a certain income during 
youth of his‘‘son. 

5. To provide an old-age fund—say at 

age 65. 

. To provide an income in case of total 

and permanent disability. 

Plan 

In addition to $5,000 present insur- 

ance ,should take $12,000 on 25 Year 

Endowment plan—new insurance to be 

written with Disability and Double In- 

demnity features. 

Payment to wife at insured’s death: 
$1,000 in cash for current bills, funeral 
expenses, etc.; $6,000 to be settled on 
Income Plan. (if, for example, she is 
48 years old at his death, she will re- 
ceive for 20 years certain, and for life 
probably, about $55 a year per $1,000— 
or $330 a year for $6,000.) 

The balance of $10,000 to be settled 
in a fixed number of instalments to be 
paid twenty years certain. This will 
pay about $650 a year for twenty years 
certain only. 


o 


**From “Selling Life Insurance,” by John A. 
Stevenson, Harper Bros., and for sale by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


lil. Picture 

J. B. James, aged 43; wife, 40; son, 13. 
Electrical engineer employed by large 
electrical firm at $5,000 a year, Owns 
home. Has $5,000 insurance on the Ordi- 
nary Life plan and $2,000 on Twenty Pay- 
ment Life plan. Mr. and Mrs. James have 
hopes of their son entering business for 





himself, as he already is very much in- 
terested in electricity, 
Needs 
1. Ready money for wife at death. 
2. Income for wife. 
3. Money to provide college education 
for son. 
Plan 

$1,000 of insurance money will pay 
bills, etc., at death. Other $4,000 could 
be held in trust for son until age 18 
and then paid in four annual instal- 
ments. The $2,000 policy will pay about 
$100 per year during wife's lifetime, 
after his death. 

Should have at least $60 per month 
income for wife. 

Income insurance would protect wife 
against temptation of investing lump 
sum in son’s anticipated business, which 
might fail. 

**1IV. Picture 

B. A, Simpson, civil engineer, 50° years 
old; wife, 47; two daughters, 18 and 16 
years of age. Wife has had no experience 
in business, though she is a_ practical 
woman. He earns about $5,000 a year 
from his profession; owns home worth 
about $12,000, well located and atiractive, 
House mortgaged for $5,000. Carries 
$5,000 of insurance on Ordinary Life 
plan—premiums about $130 annually. He 
saves 4 little, but irregularly. Daughters 
are rather extravagant for his means; 
both have been tempcrarily employed as 
clerks. They have neo idea of going to 
college. Mr. Simpson has a well-to-do 
brother, who does many things for the 
family, from whom the girls no doubt ex- 
pect some legacy at his death. 

Needs 
. Life Income for wife, and for daugh- 
ters at her death. 
. Money to pay off mortgage.. 
. Cash to pay outstanding obligations 
at his death. 
. Disability provision, since there is 
no income-producing estate. 
Plan 
The present insurance of $5,000 will 
pay the mortgage. 

Should provide $100 a month life in- 
come (Ordinary Life basis) for wife; 
and $1,000 Ordinary Life policy in cash 
for bills, etc., at his death. 

Because of his occupation should 


— 
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have Disability and Double Indemnity 
for accident features on his policies. 

Should provide income during old age 
for himself. 


**From “Selling Life Insurance,” by John A. 
Stevenson, Harper Bros., and for sale by the 


association. : 
tV. Picture 


John B. Alderson, wholesale shoe mer- 
chant. Firm rating, $100,000, Personal 
wealth, $500,000. Aye about 50; wife, 47. 
Married; has two children—daughter, 18; 
son, 10. Directcy of the Faithful Trust 
Company and Kound Tube Works. Owns 
$50,000 house, clear. Member D Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, and interested in 
Salvation Army and School for the Blind, 
Carries $50,000 insurance, paid-up. 

Needs 
1. Cash at death to defray last bills, 
expenses, etc., about $10,000. 
2. Cash for taxes and administration of 
estate. 
3 Income for wife. - 
4. Income for daughter. 
5. Educational policy for son. 
. Fand to start son in business. 
Life income for son. 
. Old age income for self. 
9 Insurance for bequests. 
Plan 

“Trust” plan, $100,000. Ordinary Life 
basis. Entire sum to be held by the 
company at his death; interest-income, 
approximately $4,500 a year, being pay- 
able entirely to his wife except that 
when the daughter reaches twenty-one 
and the boy eighteen, each shall then 
receive an income of approximately 
$1,000 a year. At mother’s death, the 
balance of $2,500 to be paid share and 
share alike to the daughter and son. 
At age thirty the boy is to receive 
$50,000 paid in alump sum, The daugh- 
ter will draw the income of $50,000 
during her lifetime, and at her death 
the principal sum will be paid to her 
children, if she has any. If she is with- 
out issue, her interest shall be dis- 
tributed equally among designated char- 
itable institutions: 

Red Cross. 

Salvation Army. 

Tuberculosis League. 

School for the Blind. 


tCase taken from “The Psychology of Selling 
Life Insurance,” by Dr. FE. K. Strong, Jr., 
Harper Bros., and for sale by the association. 


*ViI. Picture 
Martin Walters, age 40; wife, 35; one 
daughter, age 6—income about $10,000 a 
year—has $10,000 Ordinary Life policy— 
very small amount of money invested in 
railroad stocks, 
Needs 

1. Cash at death. 

2. Income for wife. 

3. Income for daughter until age 20. 
Plan 

Life Income Insurance on the Twenty 
-ayment Plan. 

Settlement: $2,000 at death, $8,000 
paid in fifteen instalments of about 
$650 a year for daughter; $100 Monthly 
Income for life for wife, reverting to 
daughter in case of wife’s death, 


"Cases taken from “Selling Life Insurance,” 


by John A. Stevenson, Harper Bros., and for 
sale by the association. 
*VIIl. Picture 


H. R. Baldwin, 55 years old; wife, 48; 
two sons, aged 20 and 18—no other de- 
pendents, Lawyer with good practice 
income about $:0,000—wife’s independent 
income from a trust fund left by her 
father, $1,000—owns altractive home with- 
cut mortgage. The older son, Henry, ts 
ready to enter the University of Wis- 

* consin—he expects to study medicine after 
completing his college course. The 
younger son, Walter, also expects to go 
to the University of Wisconsin—he in- 
tends entering the law school. Mr. Bald- 
win has about $5,000 invested in Liberty 
Bonds, $5,000 in Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock, and carries $10,000 insurance on 
the Twenty-Payment Life plan taken out 
fifteen years ago—relatively extravagant 
mode of living has made further saving 
impossible, 

Needs 
1. To provide an adequate life income 
for his wife. 


2. To make sure that his sons’ educa- 
tion will be provided for and that 
they will have a litthe money with 
which to begin practicing their pro- 
fessions in case his death occurs 
before they have made a fair start. 


3. To make certain for an income in 
case of total and permanent dis- 
ability. 

4. To provide an income for himself in 


old age. 
5. To furnish cash with which to settle 
the estate. 


Plan 

New insurance. 

$15,000 on Fifteen-Payment Life plan 
with disability clause. Life income set- 
tlement to wife. 

$15,000 as a Fifteen-Year Endowment 
with disability clause. Installments 
certain to himself and wife in case ot 
his death. 

*Case taken from “Selling Life Insurance,” 
by John A. Stevenson, Harper Bros., and for 
sale by the association. 

Vill. 

Mr. RK, P. Rener, aged 50, widower; 
daughter & years old; an unmarried sister 
keeps house for him and cares for the 
child; owns nice home, and has small 
investments in Government Bonds—is a 
department buyer for large department 
store with a $3,000 salary—has $5,000 in- 
surance, Ordinary Life plan, 


Picture 


Needs 
1. Cash at death. 
2. Income for daughter. 
3. Income for sister. 
1. Old age provision for se!f. 


Plan 

$3,000 of insurance he is now carrying 
will pay bills and funeral expenses and 
leave a drawing account for readjust- 
ment period. 

$2,000 should be settled under option 
paying in 10 installments. This yields 
about $230 per year, plus excess interest. 

He shoud take out at least $60 per 
month Life Income for daughter. 

The $230 would pay taxes and for 
general upkeep of house, and with strict 
economy $60 per month would keep 
the daughter until she could supple- 
ment with her own earnings. 


This could be used as an old age 
pension, if necessary, when daughter 
marries. 

IX. Picture 
Henry Burton, proprietor of small 


hardware store, age about 40, married; 
has two children, a boy and a girl—in- 
come: net income not known, probably 
not over $6,000 a year, [lis store is not 
in a very good location, as business is 
moving away from the old center where 
he is located. 


Needs 
1. Cash at death. 
2. Cash for credit at death. \ 
3. Income, 
Plan 
Propose long-term Continuous Pay- 
ment Endowment of Accelerative En- 


dowment. Smphasize protection for 
family, or to help wife to carry on 
business, and old-age protection. 

Endowment Annuity at age 65 of 
$150 per month. 

$1,000 Ordinary Life to pay bil's and 
funeral expenses, 

$3,000 Ordinary Life to carry credit 
of store until it could be sold advan- 
tageously or good manager secured. 

$5,000—25 Payment Life payable at 
his death to his wife in monthly in- 
stallments for life. 


X. Picture 
J, H. Burns, age 27; wife, 25; teller in 
large bank, salary about $2,500; lives in 
a well appointed apartment—expected 
small inheritance from father, but this 
hope is gone, due to recent reverses in 
large speculations—now carries $5,000 on 
Twenty Payment Life plan—lives rather 
above his means—wife has rather extrav- 
agant tastes. 
Needs 
1. Income to protect wife against her 
extravagant tastes, 


Douglas Kerr Wins First Prize In Contest 


Conducted By Canadian Underwriters’ 





Winner is the Best New Star Developed at the Toronto Convention— 
He Would Not Talk Without Blackboard to Illustrate His Points 
as He Wanted the Eye to Get Them as Well as the Ear. 


Toronto, August 23.—The Canadians 
had their innings today when a prize 
contest was held on the most novel 
method of presenting life insurance by 
graphic methods. 


The first prize, $25 in gold, was won 
by Douglas Kerr, of the Canada Life, 
Toronto, who is the best new star de- 
veloped in this convention, and who 
a.so made a hit later by talking about 
inheritance tax insurance before a group 
meeting on that subject. 


Kerr, who is a big Scotchman, with 
a merry smile and a gift at badinage, 
was an auctioneer before the war. In 
the struggle of the armies he was a 
captain. Returning to Toronto he be- 
came an agent for the Canadian Life 
and in a short time wrote $300,000 as he 
is a natural born life insurance man. 
He proved this when he faced the con- 
vention and said he did not care to 
talk without a blackboard, and none 
being available he said he would go 
out and get one. He left the Allen 
Theater on the run, went to a life in- 
surance office, borrowed a_ big black- 
board and some chalk, returned to the 
convention hal and made his presenta- 
tion in the shape of 
showing the way in which insurance 
protects needs. He learned to draw 
three months ago as he could see how 
clever pencil drawings on pads of 
paper in a prospect's office would land 
many a sale. 


clever drawings 


His talk consisted chiefly of sketch- 
ing off the different periods of a man’s 
life, beginning with his carefree and 
thoughtless youth; then on to the period 


of seriousness; followed by birth of 
the sense of responsibility; after this 
knowledge which comes from living in 
the world; then worry over what will 
happen in his non-productive years; 
and finally buying the protection which 
will make him and his family com- 
fortable. He concluded by drawing a 
picture of two enfolded flags—one of 
England and the other of America, 
which he said represented the nations 
of freedom, solidarity and of sanity. 
Working under these two flags life in- 
surance men are doing as 
more than any others in 
socia’ism and anarchy. 

Harold Lee, of Montreal, won second 
prize, with a card which reads in large 
letters, “Opportunity; Harold B. Lee 
Awaits to Present It.” The only other 
printing on the card is his telephone 
number. 

Lee sends in the card and when ad- 


much or 
staving off 


mitted presents his proposition—life 
insurance. His novel approach has en- 


abled him to sell many policies. On 
the back of the card appc.rs this state- 
ment: “It takes 64 m-scles of the 
face to make a frown and only thirteen 
to make a smile. Why work overtime?” 

KF. J. Dixon, of Winnipeg, travels 
about with a blotter, which he uses 
during the holiday season. It contains 
a picture of some holy person and also 
on the blotter is a baby’s picture. The 
wording on the blotter reads: ‘‘The best 
Christmas present is to have your kid- 
die’s education insured.” 

Miss Rosetta Maisel, of the Travelers, 
New York; and several others 
clever talks in this contest. 


made 


Insurance To Cover Inheritance Taxes 
Not Designed To Assist The Tax Dodger 


Convention—Courtenay Crocker, 


Prominent Boston Banker, 


Attending Meeting, Answered Questions Asked on Subject— 
Coverage Equally Valuable to Folks of Moderate Means as 


Well as Rich. 


Toronto, August 23.—The group meet- 
ing on inheritance tax presided over by 
KF. W. Ganse, of Boston, was one of the 
most instructive at 
full advantage 


the convention and 
was taken of the pres- 
ence of Courtenay Crocker, counsel ot 


2. Thrift program. 
Plan 

Has $1,500 to pay funeral expenses, 
bills, ete. 

Has $3,500, which shou'd be paid as 
a life income to wife, yielding over 
$150 per year. 

Should start on life income program 
for wife with at least a monthly income 
ot $380 or $40. This would cost alto- 
gether between $300 and $400, and be 
the beginning of a thrift program. 

This monthly income should be _ in- 
creased as rapidly as possible until 
sufficient. 

Cash values could be used as an o'd 
age pension for himself, if necessary. 





Imitation moves people to act with- 
out reason or deliberation. 


the trust department of the First Na- 
tiona’ Bank, Boston, to ask him ques- 
tions. This bank has issued a pamph- 
let, “The Advantages of a Life Insur- 
ance Trust, based on the fact that cli- 
ents may take out insurance, make it 
payable to the trust company,’ and 
put in our hands as trustee a certain 
amount of property with directions: 
(1) to pay the premiums during your 
life. (2) To collect the insurance upon 
your death. (3) To pay whatever in- 
heritance or income taxes are certified 
by your executors. (4) To use the bal- 
ance of the trust fund as you may 
direct.” 

Chairman Ganse asked people in the 
room what cities there were where 
similar service was performed by trust 
companies. Among these cities are 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis (where plan 
originated), Cleveland, Buffalo, Water- 
bury, Lincoln, Dayton, Portland, Me. 
Cities where the trust company propo- 
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sition is in operation, but is not. adver- 
tised pub‘icly, are Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Dayton, Erie and Youngstown. 
It was suggested that in the latter 
cities trust companies be informed what 
other cities are doing in advertising 
the plan so that there no longer be 
secrecy about it. 

During the course of the meeting 
Frank McMullen, of California, brought 
up the point that there might be a 
reaction if the government feels that 
people are buying inheritance tax in- 
surance in order to dodge taxes, with 
the result that some estates may be 
tied up or found that have tax obliga- 
tions that the buyer of the insurance 
knew not of. Chairman Ganse quickly 
retorted by reading the Internal Rev- 
enue act on the subject. He said that 
he did not favor selling inheritance tax 
insurance in order to assist tax dodgers, 


but the statute on the book was plain 
to read and he thought an agent was 
only doing his duty in offering clients 
service along the lines of inheritance 
tax insurance if taken out for legiti- 
mate purposes. The meeting agreed 
with him. 


Attention was called by Lawyer 
Crocker to a new ruling about revocable 
trusts to the effect that the maker of 
the trust will not be taxed but the 
person who receives the income will. 

Mr. Ganse made a suggestion that a 
large number of inheritance policies 
can be so'd for small amounts. It is 
not a contract that appeals only to 
the very rich. 

Among others who spoke were 
L. Dyer, St. Louis; 
New York; Henry 
and Douglas Kerr, 


yeorge 
George A. Smith, 
A. Stout, Dayton; 
Toronto. 


Frank H. Davis One of the Big 
Personalities Heard at Convention 


Narrow Responsibility Down to ‘0 Individual Basis; Convention a Fail- 
ure if Agents Do Not Leave With Urge to Go Out and Help 
Humanity By Selling More Life Insurance; Those Who Misrep- 
resent Insurance Should Be Driven Out of Business. 


Toronto, August 24.—The big, power- 
ful personality of Frank H. Davis, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, stirred the con- 
vention on the last day with its in- 
spirational message and analysis of in- 
surance, its potentialities and oppor- 
tunities of its representatives. He said 
in part: 

“Knowledge is power, but it is also 
an obligation, a duty. What it does 
do, is to give us a splendid equipment 
to perform a real service. We must 
have service, unselfishness and love, be- 
sides our knowledge. 

“The public is now ready for a vastly 
superior quality of service both in home 
office and in field than it has been get- 
ting during the past years. I believe 
that no man is ever five or ten years 
in advance of his times. I say this to 
myself, as well as to you, that the 
agency departments of all insurance 
companies are today five or ten years 
behind public opinion. This is caused 
by the fact that it has not been human- 
ly possible to keep pace with public 
opinion on this great subject of life 
insurance service. 

“With no vision, the people perish. 
It is the same with individuals and 
organizations as with nations. What is 
to be the aftermath of this convention? 
The results must be, will be, substan- 
tially increased production and _ in- 
creased quality of service. Unless this 
happens, although this convention has 
been numerically larger than all pre- 
vious ones, it will have been largely a 
failure.” 

Mr. Davis referred to the agents pres- 
ent as the pick of the life insurance 
underwriters of United States and Can- 
ada, but declared that if they had not 
had their hearts quickened, their en- 
thusiasm stirred to go out and perform 
a greater and nobler service to human- 
ity, then the convention had failed. 

“We want to get out of the insurance 
business only those who are deliberate- 
ly misrepresenting their profession. 
Those who are ignorant, those who are 
careless, we will help along. We owe 
8 duty and a responsibility to the men 


who had not the opportunity of coming 
to this convention, and of mingling 
with the bright lights of the insurance 
business.” 

That the life insurance business had 
progressed as well as public opinion 
was apparent, according to the speaker, 
from the fact that al! at the convention 
had evidenced a disposition to give 
generously to their fellows and had 
shown a spirit of unselfishness, sincer- 
ity and service. 

“Life insurance business has_ in- 
creased in public confidence and public 
favor so exceedingly that we can hardly 
realize it, or keep up with it. Do-‘you 
know of any business being so volun- 
tarily advertised and helped on by so 
many other classes of business as the 
life insurance business? Everyone now 
realizes the vital need of life insurance 
to the community and to the nation, and 
it is up to us to keep pace with that 
public opinion and measure up to it. 

“What the world is crying for is un- 
selfish service. One element of unsel- 
tishness is to wait patiently—to make 
an effort and to wait until next year, 
yes, until the next generation, for recog- 
nition and compensation. It has been 
aptly said that the life insurance man 
casts his bread upon the waters and 
it comes back as sandwiches. And yet 
it is all too true that we are at present 
just scratching the surface.” 

That the life insurance 
have educated hearts, as well as edu- 
cated minds, was another declaration 
of the speaker. The life insurance pro 
fession needed men who could visualize 
what the insurance business was going 
to do for the man who was about to 
sign the application, the man to whom 
a definite service was being brought. 

“T am at a loss to understand,” went 
on Mr. Davis, “why so frequently new 
men in the business, who cannot have 
much specialized knowledge, far out- 
distance and outshine veterans in the 
business. I can only attribute it to the 
fact that they have not as yet learned 
that this is a difficult business, often 
full of discouragement. 

“The service-plus idea is the idea we 


men must 


must fulfill if we are ultimately to 
attain the goal we desire. ‘The Great 
Master said, ‘If any man compel thee 
to go with him one mile, go with him 
twain.’ If you are going to accomplish 
the big things you owe to your company 
and your community, you must be sec- 
ond milers,—you must be willing to go 
the second mile. 


“One of the most powerful sentences 
I have ever read, a quotation from a 
Greek philosopher, a bit of philosophy 
we should capitalize and utilize, is this: 


“Learn as though you were 
to live forever; live as if 
you were to die tomorrow.’ 


“It will be necessary for you to nar- 
row your responsibility down to an 
individual basis. I am going away from 
this convention, and I hope you are, 
too, with an increased appreciation of 
what I owe to my company, my asso- 
ciates and to society in general; an 
increased confidence in my ability to 
discipline myself, and the conviction 
that I have no concern with any com- 
petitor of mine, any rival, but Frank 
H. Davis. I am going away with the 
absolute confidence that I will be able 
to do anything I set out to do. 

“On the great clock of Time, there is 
one word—NOW—one of the biggest 
words of all for life insurance men.” 


Convention Delegates Give Association 
Movies The Once Over In Toronto 


The American Movie Made Under Auspices of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers Will Be Shown in Factories, Business Establish- 
ments, Schools and Small Movie Theatres—It is a Fifteen Minute 
Picture, One Reel, One Thousand Feet Long. 


Toronto, August 24.—The  Interna- 
tional Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada were given an opportunity to see 
the new life insurance movies of the 
two associations. Each tells a different 
story. 

The American movie was made under 
the auspices of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and will be shown in 
factories, big business establishments, 
schools, small movie theatres and other 
places. It is a fifteen-minute picture 
of one reel, 1,000 feet in length, planned 
and supervised by William M. Handy, 
former feature editor of the Chicago 
“Tribune,” and Rowland Rogers,  in- 
structor of motion picture production 
at Columbia University. The aims of 
the picture in brief are to arouse an 
intelligent interest in the 
life insurance; 


subject of 
prepare a readier wel- 
come for the insurance salesman; do 
some of the sales promotion by selling 
the basic idea to the prospect which 
now the salesman is compelled to do 
before beginning his real canvass; and 
reduce the amount of time the sales- 
man needs to spend with his prospects; 
increase the percentage of 
crease the number of calls for each 
$100 of premium secured; furnish a 
background for the prospect’s thinking 
about life insurance; 
of selling; 


sales; de- 


decrease the cost 
supply a few of the funda- 


mental facts on life insurance which 
every well-informed person should 
know. 


About one-third of the picture con- 
sists of animated cartoons. 
The scenario in part follows: 


A cartoon character, old man Policy, who looks 
like one of Palmer 'Cox’s brownies, is shown 
on the sereen. He tells by means of ¢ artoons, 
about the large number of people who carry 
life insurance, and that almost half of the people 
in the audience have it They are the happy 
looking people, because they have no fear of 
leaving their widows destitute or having a penn: 
less old age. 

Old man Polic y then shows, by means of ani 
mated bags each marked “One million dollars,” 
that seven and one half billion dollars protect 
policy holders in American Insurance Com 
panies; that every hour Life Insurance Com- 
panies pay one hundred thousand dollars into 
American homes; that life insurance premiums 
are carefully invested for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the policyholders. These investments 
are in office buildings, farm loans, public service 
companies, residences, etc. He Shows that life 
insurance builds s« hools, permits boys and girls 
to get an education and allows elderly people to 
have the comforts of existence. He shows that 
Life Insurance offers such good returns that it 
appeals to good investors and good citizens, 
such as John Wanamaker, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt and President Harding. He 
shows that every man who thinks and who loves 


his family, protects them by Life Insurance to 
seep the wolf from the door. In fact, not only 
successful and prominent men carry insurance, 
but people in every walk of life are now thinking 
of this form of protection. This includes the 
office boy, the clerk, the stenographer, the me- 
chanic, the farmer, the teacher, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the professor, the banker and the manu- 
facturer, each of these different types being a 
part of the whole picture. 
Old man_ Policy points out that there is a 
joy in owning a life insurance policy because of 
the assurance that it gives in protecting a man’s 
dear ones from youth to old age. All of this is 
done in a most interesting way, and is not only 
sound from the insurance standpoint, but is of 
interest to the spectator. 


Winslow Russell described the pur- 
poses of the. picture which was shown 
at the banquet. The picture was loudly 
cheered. 

The Canadian picture shows what 
happens to one attractive young wife 
and her son when the husband is taken 
away and no insurance is left. She is 
forced to open a boarding house, but 
can’t keep her boarders, as she can’t 
afford to maintain a satisfactory 
Her little boy sells newspapers. 

Then the picture flashes to scenes 
showing the same woman left a widow 
by an insured husband. This picture 
has some real heart throbs, and grips 
the audience. 


table. 


EK. A. Woods 
Believes In . 
Product He Sells 


Toronto, August 23..-When E, A. 
Woods was twenty-eight years old he 
married; 





and within a couple of years 
had a son. At the time he was earn- 
ing $3,200 a year. He bought life in- 
surance for which he paid $1,200 a year; 
his rent was $45 a month; and he gave 
his wife ae yearly to run the house. 


Mutual Benefit 

Men Motor 

To Convention 
Toronto, 


August 23.-The trip to 


Toronto was made in automobile by a 


Mutual Benefit party, including Perey 
©. H. Papps, Oliver M. Thurman and 
Herbert N. Rhodes. 





Men are alike almost to the last de- 
gree. The little fundamental differences 
between a million dollar producer and 
a mediocre writer are slight. The thing 
that is wrong with the latter could be 
corrected if he only knew what is 


wrong. 
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WHAT OF YOUR SURPLUS LINES ? 


q Any insurance broker having surplus life insurance to place will 
find JOHN HANCOCK service of the very best. Operating under the 





and in Service to its Policyholders. 


q Investments are carefully made: Contracts contain all the equities 
and options, including total disability and double indemnity clauses. 


q The JOHN HANCOCK is one of the few companies issuing life in- 
surance for corporation purposes on what is known as the commercial 
form. From the legal standpoint insurance written on the life of an 
officer of a corporation, in which the corporation is named as bene- 
ficiary, should be written only on this regular commercial form of 
contract. 

q The JOHN HANCOCK issues all forms of business life insurance, 
endowments and income policies. The latest form is “Endowments in 
Series.” This is a definite program of insurance adapted to the needs 
of the business man. 

q ‘The Company gives fair minded consideration to all cases both 
from a physical and occupational standpoint. ) 

q = All distributions of surplus earnings are annual. 

q The limit on a single life is $150,000. Policies issued on lives rang- 
ing from ages 15 to 65. 

q The JOHN HANCOCK General Agencies give real, continuous ser- 
vice. All business is promptly attended to and claims are promptly set- 
tled on the basis of full equity to the policyholder. 










LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty years in Business. Largest Fiduciary Institution in New England. 


ASSETS - - - - $239,693,000 
POLICYHOLDERS’ RESERVES and 

ALL OTHER LIABILITIES - 226,361,000 
SURPLUS - - - = - 13,332,000 








insurance laws of Massachusetts, the company believes in Safety First . 
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Crowds Flock To Hear Clark 
and Others on Agency Building 





Those who Absent Themselves Continuously From Agency Meetings 
Are Not in Good Favor—Day of “One Man” Agencies Has 
Passed—Carson’s Early Morning Milwaukee Meetings—Older 
Agents Get Much Out of Conferences. 


Toronto, August 24.—Of four group 
meetings the one which drew the big- 
gest crowd had to do with “Agency 
Building.” To the nineteenth floor of 
the Royal Bank Building they came by 
the dozens—general agents, managers, 
company officials, rate book carriers. 


In the chair was the brilliant young 
Boston agency manager of the John 
Hancock, Panl F. Clark, who, many 
people think, is destined to become the 
manager of the largest agency in New 
England. With charming personality, 
lots of poise and manner, Clark in- 
stantly made good. He is a nephew— 
not a son—of Ernest J. Clark, of Balti- 
more, 


Mr. Clark began by sketching the aims 
and ambitions of his organization. He 
and his assistants have known exactly 
in what direction they wanted to go, 
and before much else was done the 
links in the organization were welded 
together tightly, and _ strengthened 
wherever possible. 

It is not Mr. Clark’s belief that the 
general agent should do much personal 
soliciting. Himself a producer of first 
importance and ingenious in soliciting 
methods, Mr. Clark found that the ex- 
perience he had had in the field was 
most helpful in developing others, and 
at some sacrifice he has gone out with 
field men and helped them. 


However, he feels it is most desirable 
to steer clear of the one-man agency 
affair, and he is building up a lot of 
specialists, with strong department 
heads. The agency is divided into three 
divisions—one headed by the right-hand 
man of the agency, who is in charge of 
sales and does no personal business; 
second, the service department; third, 
the office management. The function 
of Mr. Clark is to co-ordinate the de- 
partments. 

Going into detail, Mr. Clark said that 
agency meetings were held every Mon- 
day afternoon; that a severe penalty 
was attached to men consistently ab- 
senting themselves. When agency drives 
are carried on, there are meetings twice 
weekly. Referring to “Habit Talks,” 
which had been prepared, Mr. Clark 
said that, although men were not asked 
to memorize them, some of them did 
and found it paid them. One man wrote 
half a million his first year largely 
through memorizing a talk and apply- 
ing it intelligently. 

Mr. Clark explained how certain busi- 
hess “recommended and a settlement 
paid” is bulletined, which stimulates 
the men. 

Qualities looked for in new men are 
earnestness, ability to arbitrate clearly, 
definiteness, assertiveness, sincerity, 
poise, ability to work and initiative. 

Agents show remarkable proficiency 
in getting the money after business is 
written, accounted for by the fact that 
they are ‘rained properly. The mem- 
bers of the agency do not use the ex- 
pression “my agency,” but “our agency.” 


E. L. Carson’s Talk 


E. L. Carson, of the Equitable So- 


ciety, Milwaukee, thought lack of discip- 
line a reason for failure of many agents. 
There are few men able to 
their own time effectively; 
their own employers; to make them- 
selves work. The agency manager 
must, therefore, enforce discipline and 
see to it himself that his men work 
hard and consistently. 


manage 
to act as 


Carson holds daily agency meetings 
at 8:30 in the morning. Those who 
absent themselves too often find them- 
selves looking for another job. Roll is 
called; if a man is late he is counted 
absent. As a man answers his name 
he. calls out amount of business he 
wrote the preceding day. Few men 
can stand the gaff of constantly answer- 
ing that they wrote nothing. Agency 
meetings last thirty minutes. They are 
appreciated by the older agents. The 
meetings are generally in charge of a 
soliciting agent, but the manager pre- 
sides once a week. What is needed in 
most agencies, said Mr. Carson, is a 
definite program. If each individual 
sells his quota there is bound to be a 
successful collective result. 

“The agency should have the reputa- 
tion of being aggressive and successful. 
it all helps,” he said. The agency 
prints once a month a four-page booklet. 

“We have no right to bring a man 
into life insurance without telling him 
what is required and helping him,” de- 
clared Mr. Carson. 

Among the other speakers were Wins- 
low Russell, John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., and A. E, Lawson, whose views will 
be printed in a later issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 





“Jack” Shuff 
Superior 
Presiding Officer 


Toronto, August 24.—“Jack” Shuff 
wound up the convention with an elo- 
quent valedictory in which he told how 
proud he was that every one called him 
“Jack”; told of his love of his fellow- 
men, and how proud he was that bene- 
ficiaries will receive $50,000,000 of in- 
surance money through his efforts. As 
he continued tears came to his eyes 
and to some other people’s, too. As a 
presiding officer he has few equals— 
certainly no superiors in insurance. 

J. K. Voshell was selected chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 





C. J. Edwards 
Eloquent On 
Business Insurance 


Toronto, August 24.—-Charles Jerome 
Edwards made a most impressive clos- 
ing talk in the group session on insur- 
ance and credit. There had been many 
eloquent talks for insurance as a pro- 
tection to the family. Mr. Edwards 
handled the question of needs of insur- 
ance protection of business just as 
eloquently. 


F. A. Wallis 
Makes Big Hit 
With Delegates 


Toronto, Aufust 24.—Fred A. Wallis, 
general agent of the Fidelity Mutual, 
New York, and introduced as a possible 
future Governor of New York State, 
simply surpassed himself in an address 
he made on the closing day, in which 
he sold the profession of life insurance 
to the assembled underwriters and pre- 
sented the income insurance arguments 
with which he has convinced so many 
underwriting associations that agents 
“should sell life insurance and not 
death insurance.” He even had his full 
bag of tricks, including the little black 
coffin and the dangling skeleton, as well 
as the picture of the two vaults—one 
in a cemetery, the other in the bank. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Wallis is one of the 
most inspirational talkers yet to grace 
a life insurance platform, and with the 
passing years he is growing more mel- 
low, more beautifully eloquent and more 
effective. His great experience in pub- 
lic speaking and in meeting great audi- 
ences of all kinds of people counts.- In 
addition to imagination, lofty thought, 
facial expression and changes of deliv- 
ery, Mr. Wallis is also a master story 
teller, with a gift of humor; and so he 
remains and grows as a life insurance 
attraction. He has somewhat tempered 
his income talk until now he does not 
reflect it any way on “death insurance.” 
Instead, he emphasizes income as more 
up-to-date, effective and satisfactory. 

Mr. Wallis gave the convention just 
what it wanted—a touch of ths 
spiritual. 





Resolution 
For Song Leader 
Fisenhauer 

Toronto, August 24.—W. G. Eisen- 


hauer, of the Equitable, New York, the 
great pep singer and banquet song 
leader of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, is now an inter- 
national figure. He did so well at 
Toronto and became so popular that 
the Resolution Committee picked him 
out for a special resolution. 





Convention 
Attendance 
Fifty-Fifty 


Toronto, August 24.—The convention 
was a fifty-fifty affair. There were more 
than 800 Canadians present and more 
than 800 Americans. The total regis- 
tration was nearly 1,700 or 500 more 
than were expected. 





Courtesy 
Of 


Hotel 


The courtesy of the King Edward 
Hotel management was one of the 
pleasant things about attending the 
Toronto Convention. There was no 
haste, irritation or expression of annoy- 
ance on the part of the management. 
The contrast with some American ho- 
tels was much in evidence, 





Since men’s needs are everlasting, 
and their desire to make money in- 
stinctive, there can be no “conditions” 
that will stop sales except as these 
conditions are created in the mind of 
the agent. 


A. O. Eliason : 
New President 
National Association 


Toronto, August 23——The National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
gone to the West for its new officers. 
It was thought that Franklin W. Ganse, 
of the Columbian National, would be 
elected president, but he found he 
would not be able to accept the office. 
He had done such fine work with the 
executive committee that the National 
Association wanted to reward him. 

A. O. Eliason, of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual, St. Paul, was elected president. 
He is an unusually good life insurance 
man, a loyal worker for the association 
and well-liked. Roy Heartman, of Des 
Moines, manager of the Equitable Life, 
head of a large agency, and former 
president of the Des Moines life under- 
writers, was elected a vice-president; 
as were Earl G. Manning, the unusually 
clever Boston life insurance man, 
trainer of agents, writer of life insur- 
ance literature, who is with the John 
Hancock; and W. J. Walker, of New 
Orleans, who has been with the New 
York Life for twenty-one years. 

Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, New 
York, and former president of the New 
York Association, was elected treas- 
urer; J. H. Russell, son of J. Newton 
Russell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, 
was elected secretary. President of 
Canadian association is A. E. Lawson. 


McCall’s Man 
Shows Value 
Of Program 


Toronto, August 24.—Manager Garri- 
son, of the publicity department of 
“McCall’s Magazine,” which has a cir- 
culation of 1,800,000, and who is on his 
way around the world, dropped in at 
the convention of the underwriters in 
order to hear the insurance speakers. 
Mr. Garrison was introduced to one of 
the convention officers, who called upon 
him to address the convention. 

Mr. Garrison, who is one of the 
brightest advertising men in the coun- 
try, is a convert to the theory that ail 
young men should have a definite in- 
surance program. When a reporter on 
an Illinois daily paper, he was ap- 
proached twenty-five years ago by an 
agent of the New York Life, who sold 
him a $1,000 policy. The next year he 
sold him a $2,000 policy. Mr. Garrison 
then left for Chicago and there he was 
followed by the agent, who sold him 
policies for three successive years. 
They were all endowments, and five 
years ago they started to mature. The 
$1,000 policy paid $1,400. So Garrison 
told the convention he was strong for 
insurance. 








Everything in the world which we 
use—except soil, water and air—has 
been created by man out of thought 
force. 

* & a 

A sale is all psychological except 
the inanimate object to be sold; and if 
you divest this object of thought and 
imagination no sale is possible. 

* + * 

Think success because thought cre 
ates everything—thought is everything. 
All a poor salesman has to do is to 
change his thought—his success is a 
reflection of his own mind. He is the 
cause of everything he has. 
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Lawyer Crocker Masterly Presents 
Inheritance Tax Insurance Ideas 





Billions Must Be Raised By Taxation Before There Can Be Undone 
the Waste Inflicted By Our Failure to Organize World for 
Justice—Life Insurance Trusts—What Inheritance Tax Insur- 
ance Means to World of Finance and Business. 


Toronto, August 24.—One of the most 
impressive talks made here this week 
was the presentation of inheritance tax 
legislative changes and developments 
by the distinguished counsel of the 
trust department of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Courtenay Crocker. 
A friend of the life insurance fraternity, 
a courtly, scholarly, learned man, he 
made such a good talk on the subject 
that Earl Manning dec’ared that it 
would have converted him into buying 
inheritance tax insurance if he had 
been a layman. The talk in part fol- 
lows: 

Since 1914 we have gone through the 
horror and expense of the World War 
and the result has been new inheritance 
taxes where there were none before 
and general increases of established 
rates. 

In the United States there are now 
only two states, Alabama and Florida, 
in which there is no inheritance tax, 
while in Canada every province has its 
succession duties. Texas, Maryland 
and Oregon sti'l collect taxes only on 
collateral inheritances, but all the 
other states are taxing direct inhert- 
tances as well. The rates in the states 
vary from one half of one per cent on 
small amounts left to direct heirs up 
to as high as forty per cent on the part 
of collateral legacies in excess of 
$500,000, while the rates in some prov- 
inces get as high as forty-seven per 
cent on that part of collateral legacies 
in excess of three million dol’ars, and 
the Philippines by recent amendment 
has increased the maximum tax to six- 
ty-four per cent. 

A study of the Prentice-al! Inheri- 
tance Tax Service shows that a rate 
as high as 40%, even on large amounts, 
is still an exception however. The 
usual methods of taxation is to divide 
the persons inheriting into three to five 
classes, to allow certain exemptions to 
husbands, wives, and children, and 
then to tax the various classes on a 
progressive basis which reaches a 
maximum of from ten to twenty-five 
per cent on any excess over and above 
what in the particular jurisdiction are 
considered large amounts, say from 
$200,000 to $1.000,000. 

Maryland alone of the states which 
have estab’ished an inheritance tax has 
maintained a flat non-progressive rate. 
She collects five per cent on all amounts 
over and above certain exemptions re- 
gardless of the size of the legacy or 
the class of beneficiary. 

Unlike the United States, no general 
succession duty act prevails for the 
entire Dominion of Canada. On the 
other hand most of the provinces as- 
sess a tax on the estate as a whole 
as well as the usual legacy tax, where- 
as such double taxation is attempted 
by only three of our states. 

Taxes on Life Insurance 

It is the general rule in Canada and 
the United States that insurance kept 
up by a person on his life and payable 
to his estate is taxable. 

In most of thei provinces and in 
Wisconsin and Tennessee, the proceeds 
of insurance kent up by a person on his 
life and payable to a husband, wife, 
child, or outsider, is subject to an in- 
heritance tax as part of the insured’s 
estate, but in Manitoba and in most 
of the states such proceeds are not 
taxed. Towa in 1921 passed a statute 
taxing insurance in excess of $40,000 
payable to a named beneficiary, but 
renealed the act within a month. 

In no state or province does it seem 
to be the law that the proceeds of poli- 
cies made payable to a named benefi- 
ciary and kept up bv a vnerson other 
than the insured are taxable as a part 


of the insured’s estate. My discus- 
sion of life insurance trusts is based 
on the belief that such a tax will be 
attempted in few, if any, of our juris- 
dictions. 

Inheritance Taxes to Continue 

Bil'ions must be raised by taxation 
before we can undo the waste that we 
have inflicted on ourselves by our fail- 
ure to organize the world for justice, 
and for many years to come estate, in- 
heritance, succession, legacy, and trans- 
fer taxes, or succession duties of vari- 
ous kinds are sure to remain popular 
with legislators as a means of secur- 
ing part of the necessary governmental 
funds. These taxes at the presen. 
rates, when added to the usual expense 
of administration often amount to $50,- 
000 or more on a $500,000 estate, and 
on a $2,000,000 estate, they may woeli 
run as high as $500,000. 

Inheritance Taxes as Liability 

The liability to pay these taxes and 
the usual administration expenses is 
one that must be met, and the first 
question for a man of means is whether 
he will leave it to be met at his death 
by sale of securities at a possible loss, 
or whether he will provide for meeting 
it intelligently by carrving life insur- 
ance. The fact that forty companies 
reporting to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce show over two and 
one-half billions of new life insurance 
paid for during the first five months of 
1922, indicates that the public is wak- 
ing up to some of the more recent 
advantages of life insurance and espe- 
cially to its availabi'ity as a means of 
producing the money necessary to pay 
death duties, 

In the past some people have tried 
setting aside in cash the amount need- 
ed for inheritance taxes and have died 
before the necessary amount was stored 
away. Some also have tried buying 
high grade bonds which could be sold 
to pay taxes, and have died when a 
financial panic has cut the value of 
their bonds in two. Others have done, 
and more and more every day are now 
doing, the business-like far-sighted 
thing—calmly calculating the inevitable 
drain on their estate by taxes and ex- 
penses at death, and then making pro- 
vision by life insurance to meet that 
drain. 

Life Insurance Trusts 


Still others are now taking a step 
further in the direction of protecting 
their estates. Having taken out suffi- 
cient life insurance they assign their 
policies to some bank or trust company 
in trust to use the proceeds on their 
deaths for the benefit of members of 
their families. They then put securi- 
ties or property into the hands of the 
bank or trust company with power to 
use the income to pay the insurance 
premiums during their lives and with 
wide powers to use the principal for 
taxes, expenses, or other purposes 
which appear to be for the welfare of 
their wives, children, friends, or chari- 
ties. 

This idea of a life insurance trust is 
so simple and can be stated in so few 
words that people often fail at first to 
see its real significance. Let us take 
a concrete case. Suppose a man fore- 
sees a shrinkage in his estate at death 
as a result of taxes and expenses of 
$200,000. He takes out $300,000 of life 
insurance, assigns it to a bank or trust 
company in trust to collect the insur- 
ance on his death and to use it for the 
benefit of his wife or children over a 
period of years. At the same time he 
puts in the hands of the bank securi- 
ties on which the annual income will 
be slightly in excess of the amount 


needed to pay the premiums on his in- 

surance. He then gives the bank wide 

powers as to payment of premiums and 
the use and distribution of the income 

or principal of the trust. Under a 

recent ruling of the Solicitor of In- 

ternal Revenue, he may advantageously 

make such a trust, and at the same 

time reserve the right to alter, re- 

voke, or amend the trust at any time. 
By taking this simple action 

1. He has protected his family by now 
putting a part of his estate under 
outside management for their benefit. 

2. He has materially lessened the death 
shrinkage of his estate by giving up 
a part of his property and having 
the premiums paid by a third person. 

3. He has made provision for all taxes 
and expenses whether he dies un- 
expectedly this year or lives to be a 
hundred. 

4. He has provided for an increase of 
his estate just at the time when his 
earning power is cut off instead of 
permitting the usual decrease. 

5. He has reduced his taxable income 
without lowering the amount avail- 
able for the welfare of his family 
and without endangering his future 
welfare. 

6. He has established a permanent 
trust fund for the benefit of his wife 
and children, amounting after pay- 
ment of taxes and ex~enses' to some 
$300,000 and has provided for trained 
management of the fund bv a com- 
pany which does not get old or sick, 
and which does not die or go on 
vacations. 

7. He has provided for the welfare of 
his wife and children over a period 
of years after his death, with every 
insurance that at the end of the 
neriod the trust fund which he has 
established wil! be divided among 
his issue as he directs. 

8. He has suffered in no way other than 
in the exnenditure of a small amount 


of time in' aetting his irsurance and 


tellinn his lawver how he wants the 
trust funds used and distributed. 
Not in the Insurance Business 


The First National Bank of Boston 
is not in the life insurance business, 
but it has been so impressed with the 
advantages of Life Insurance Trusts 
that it has issved a snecial leaflet on 
the subject. Other banks have done 
the same and their example might well 
be followed bv every bank or trust 
company in Canada and the United 
States. 


Lawvers seldom fail to advise their 
wealthy clients to make a will. Thev 
urge it as a dutv for the protection of 
the client’s family or friends or chari- 
ties of which he is the main support. 
This is good advice but it is even more 
important for them to advise their cli- 
ents to cover the death shrinkage of 
their estates and vrotect their wives 
and chi'dren bv taking out life insur 
ance, and establishing a Life Insurancyu 
Trust. 


Life Insurance Trusts mean saving 
and protection to the persons insured 
and to their families or friends. To 
Insurance Companies they mean new 
business and fewer lapsed policies. To 
lawyers they mean a chance to use 
their professional skill in drawing 
agreements of vital importance to the 
persons concerned. To trust depart- 
ments of banks and trust companies, 
thev mean new business of a desirable 
kind. To the Government they mean 
thrift, prevention of waste, and ulti- 
made higher taxes on property of in- 
creased value. In urging men and 
women of means to establish Life In- 
surance Trusts, therefore, there is a 
remarkable opportunity for banks, 
lawyers, and life insurance men to co- 
operate for their mutual benefit, the 
welfare of their clients, and the good 
of the state. 





The cut appearing in this issue showing 
prominent convention personalities ap- 
peared in “Canadian Insurance,” pub- 
lished daily during the period of the con- 
vention, 


11 
No Business a 
Condition 
Resolution 


Toronto, August 24.—For the first 
time in its history the National Asso- 
ciation didn’t pass a single resolution 
about conditions in the business, thus 
following the example of the mid-year 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents (fire and casualty) 
which also decided to let well enough 
alone. One resolution only was offered 
in the convention and that was an ex- 
pression of disapproval of banks selling 
insurance. It was referred to a com- 
mittee. 


Messages were prepared to be sent 
to Colonel Henry J. Powell upon the 
death of his wife, and Lawrence Priddy 
because of his illness. The high esteem 
in which the late George W. Gaston, 
second vice-president of the Metropolt- 
tan Life, was held by life underwriters 
furnished the text for a memorium. 


Mrs. Shaal Gets 
Fresh Headlines 
At Toronto 


Toronto, August 23.—“Canadian In- 
surance,” which is getting out a daily 
here, shocked some delegates by a story 
with this headline: ‘“Florrie Is Com- 
ing. Executive Committee Excited. 
Lady Underwriter With Income of $67,- 
667 a Year.” 


It developed that the lady referred 
to is Mrs. Florence E, Shaal, head of 
the women’s agency of the Equitable 
in Boston, who is a vice-president of 
the National Association. Up to the 
time of going to press on this edition 
Mrs. Shaal had not met the fresh head- 
line writer. 


A Case 
Of Lost 
Opportunity 


Toronto, August 23.—Alfred W. Mac- 
brair, Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
appeared at the convention with rather 
a woebegone expression because in 
soliciting a firm in Cincinnati for busi- 
ness insurance he made the suggestion 
that $50,000 be taken out. That met 
approval, and the application was sign- 
ed. But to a question, “Are you con- 
sidering taking any other insurance?” 
this answer was given: 

“Yes—$50,000 in the Mutual Life, $50,- 
000 in the State Mutual.” 

The firm eventually bought $150,000 
insurance. 

Another case of not missing the tar- 
get, but aiming too low. 











Kinship, Subject 
Of H. C. Cox, 
A Fine Talk 


Toronto, August 24.—The interna- 
tional flavor of the convention came to 
the front again when H. C. Cox, presi- 
dent Canada Life, dignified, powerful, 
cultured, a man of great ability, ap- 
peared at the last session and eloquent- 
ly told of the kinship between the 
American and Canadian underwriters. 
He was president of the Canadian asso- 
ciation in 1907, when Americans and 
Canadians attended the first interna- 
tional convention. 
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Life Insurance to Protect Mortgages 








By E. J. CLARK, Baltimore 





Life Insurance in Connection With Bonds 








By A. O. ELIASON, St. Paul 








My attention was recently called to a mort- 
gage insurance circular issued by one of our 
prominent Life Insurance Companies, which be- 
gan like this. “If there is anything more pitiful 
than a home without a mother, it is a mother 
without a.home. When a man marries, he 
ledges to provide for his wife not only for as 
ong as he lives, but for as long as she lives. 

1 wonder how many homes in the United 
States and Canada have been lost to mothers 
and children, too, because we life underwriters 
have not measured up to our opportunities and 
responsibilities. How many of us have given 
consistent and systematic attention to this most 
important and practically unlimited field of life 
insurance service. Not only is mortgage insur- 
ance protection vital to the future welfare of 
countless thousands of families throughout these 
two great countries by saving the home from 
a mortgage foreclosure when the husband and 
father is taken by death, but it assists in keep- 
ing the family together and giving to them 
comfort, independence and opportunity for ad- 
vancement, which no other material possession or 
influence can supply. What form of service 
could bring more satisfaction to the life insur- 
ance agent than the saving of homes to widows 
and children, which otherwise would be lost, 
where the mortgage was not “buried with the 
mortgagor.” And of all forms of insurance it is 
the easiest written, with a new list of prospects 
awaiting you every morning on your arrival at 
e office. j 
vs most cities there is published a daily court 
paper, or court bulletin, giving a complete list 
of mortgages recorded in the record office the 
preceding day, and if not a court paper, your 
daily paper probably publishes the list. f you 
reside in a rural section arrangements can be 
made to secure the same information from the 
record office of any county seat, if there is no 
daily list published, and the farmer’s widow and 
children can lose the farm which is mortgaged 
just as easily as those who dwell in a city home, 
if mortgage insurance has not been provided. 

Owing to the case of approach to a mortgage 
insurance prospect the door is always open for 
the presentation of your proposition. The term 
has a different sound to the prospect than “life 
insurance” and then the cost expressed in per 
cent. ranging usually from 1% to 2% (depend- 
ent on age of the applicant) in addition to the 
interest rate on the loan, also arouses favorable 
"a wie we send out the following letter 
every morning to a list of mortgage prospects 
selecting from the Daily Record (our Court 
Paper): 
ear Sir:— 
ge Rata a banker would say to you “Take 
our choice of these two propositions:—I will 
oan you $- on your property at 6%, and 
if you die before the mortgage 1s paid, your 
family will have to pay the mortgage when it is 
due, or, I will loan you $——-—_on your prop- 
erty at 744%, and if you die, I will pay the 
mortgage, thereby leaving the property clear to 
your family,” which proposition would you 
take? Of course, any man would take the 
second, if he realized what a load a mortgage is 
to his family, and what loss foreclosure brings, 

"t you? : 
— Hii not go to the banker or disturb 
your present loan to get this desirable feature 
added to it, as one of our representatives will 
be pleased to call and explain to you just how a 
mortgage policy in the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company will put things in such 
shape that — you nor your family need 

about the mortgage. i 
=e meantime, won’t you kindly complete 
and return the enclosed card, in order that we 
may submit to you the desired information? 

Very sincerely yours, 

This is the return card: 

E. }. Clark, State Agent 
Maryland and District of olumbia 


IANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
— ANCE COMPANY 


h 3890 and 3891 Plaza. 
— EBldg., Balto., Md 





1039-55 Calvert 


Mortgagor ....+..++- na deg Kirk aeetne te aew oe ae 
REMED  sccccovvnwses ui eens eae oieies 
Cha cvcccvcecs Oe rrr tT Te Lt . 
Date of Birth....... Le Sey A iaen caus ; 
Location of property... .seseeseeeeeeeeeeereees 


The above information is in no sense to be 
considered an application. It is confidential and 


is given that figures covering rate of premium 
may be submitted for mortgage insurance. 


We do not wait necessarily for the card to 
come back, but when possible our men follow 
up this letter with a personal call, timed after 
the letter has been reecived, and while it is 
fresh in the mind of the mortgagor. 

We adapt the 5 Year Term or 10 YearoTerm 
policies to this purpose as a rule, unless the 
applicant is unable physically or because of age 
to secure the term contract, in which event an- 
other form of contract is substituted, if possible. 

As the mortgage is paid off the policy may 
be annually reduced or carried until the mort- 
gage is entirely paid, and then converted in all 
or part to a permanent life insurance contract 
without medical re-examination. | i 

Some companies issue a special mortgage in- 
surance policy. One of our_large New Yor 
companies issues a Mortgage Redemption Policy 
desiened to cover a decreasing mortgage in- 
debtedness—the amount of insurance decreases 
each vear in the amount of $250 or multiple 
thereof, for a definite term of years. It is issued 


in sums ranging from $2,000 to $10,000, is ap- 
plicable to mortgages that reduce yearly like in+ 
stallment and Building Loan Association mort- 


gages, and the policy may be payable to the 
estate of the insured, wife, members of the 
family, or to the holder of the mortgage. The 
following special form is completed by the appli- 
cant: 
700968009 89059020000,ennurance Company 

In connection with my application for a 
Mortgage Redemption Policy, I make the follow- 
ing statement: 

1. I am the owner of the property at No. 


cama cian wap ANOGl, Sle OT DOWD os 60:0:0:00-¢0 
GUE. 5 ceccsccreuses aa eae 

2. The premises are covered by a $.......... 
Ist Mortgage, $..... ..+..2nd Mortgage. 

3. The amount by which the Mortgage re- 
Guces: yearly 16 $...2.005000265 .+..1st Mortgage, 

cua acKie sseeee--2nd Mortgage. 


4. The name of the holder of the Mortgage is 
Witness to Signature of 
EEIUED: sce uvensnkes SRM ona ennweies.o-s 
SS i eee a See ee awe 


Of the first $5,000 of this particular contract 
$1,000 must be on the Endowment at the age 85 
plan, and it in excess of $5,000 at least $2,000 
Endowment at age 85. 

Certain corporations have adopted — various 
plans of mortgage insurance in conjunction with 
the development of homes for their employees. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, by way of illustration, in 1913, through 
its subsidiary company, The Goodyear Heights 
Realty Co., began building and selling homes to 
its employees at cost, on a very small monthly 
payment, extending over a period of fifteen years. 

mortgage was placed on the property and a 
term insurance policy was secured that would 
protect the owner’s family on this mortgage in 
case of his death, the expense of the insurance 
being included in the cost of the property. I 
am advised by the Secretary of this company, 
that a great many of their employees took ad- 
vantage of the proposition. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, through its 
Relief or Insurance Department, assists its em- 
peavees in the purchase or building of homes, by 
— them the necessary funds and taking 
a Ist ortgage, which, if the employee is able 
to pass a satisfactory examination, is covered by 
insurance up to a maximum of $5,000 on any 
one life. The insurance is used by the B. & O. 
Relief Department and the mortgage running for 
a period of seven years, if desired. As the 
mortgage is paid off the insurance is automatic- 
ally reduced in amounts of $250 until the out- 
standing insurance is $1,250 which amount may 
be carried by the insured as permanent pro- 
tection. 

Other corporations, including Building Loan 
Associations throughout America should be in- 
duced to adopt mortgage insurance plans for the 
benefit of their employees and patrons, and it is 
our job to bring about an extension of this most 
important and beneficent sérvice of life insurance 
in a field which has been seriously neglected. 


Donald Sinclair 
Gives Income 
Insurance Argument 


Toronto, August 23.—Donald Sinc'air, 
Metropolitan Life superintendent, New 
York, suggests this as the greatest of 
all income insurance talks, based on 
allegation he makes that men are quick- 
ly forgotten when they die. “The 
average life of an American estate is 
seven years. After that it has dis- 
appeared. I can show you how you can 
put your estate beyond loss, and can 
compel your family to recognize that 
you had ability, loyalty and love. This 
proof will come once a month in the 
shape of an income check—a voice from 
the grave.” 





“Field” Issues 
Thirty-six Page 
Convention Daily 


Toronto, August 24——With its cus- 
tomary enterprise at the national con- 
ventions “The Insurance Field” issued 
a, daily newspaper which was thirty-six 
pages each day. It was in the hands of 
the delegates before midnight each 
night. Young E. Allison, Jr., covered 
the convention writing end, and Charles 
Dobbs the make-up and heads at the 
printing office. 





_ The value of life insurance to protect business 
interests and to build up credit for an individual, 
a partnership or a corporation is now quite gen- 
erally recognized. Insurance for mortgage pro- 
tection is also not a new idea. Its use is wide- 
spread in the United States, particularly in the 

est and Middle West, in connection with farm 
mortgages, both for the purpose of giving addi- 
tional security to the mortgagee for the repay- 
ment of the loan and for safeguarding the 
dependents of the mortgagor against losing their 
ome by foreclosure should the family head die 
before clearing the mortgage. 

Replace Economic Loss 

Both in the case of business insurance and 
mortgage protection, the chief purpose is to 
replace the economic loss which would result 
through the death of the individual insured. In 
both, the value of life insurance protection is 
now se readily recognized by the parties con- 
cerned when brought to their attention. 

t is a surprising fact, however, that in the 
United States the value of life insurance in 
connection wtih bond issues has not yet been 
given any widespread, practical recognition by 
investment bankers and trust companies. 

. In an endeavor to ascertain how generally life 
insurance was used in connection with bond 
issues in the United States and to get an idea 
of the general importance attached to its use 
in this connection, I recently sent a question- 
naire on the subject to a selectéd list of invest- 
ment bankers and trust companies in our leading 
cities, including the whole country, North and 
South, Fast and West. The replies, nearly a 
hundred in all, were most illuminating. Eighty 
per cent. of the institutions replying had never 
used life insurance in connection with bond 
issues but thought that it might be a good thing 
in certain classes of issues. 

Cites Typical Answers 

One large trust company in the east, after 
Stating that in its experience as trustee under 
bond issues it had never received the assignment 
of a life insurance policy, added the significant 
remark, “The matter has never been put up to 
us and we have never considered it.” The 
small percentage of the trust companies replying 
that had acted as trustee under a bond issue 
where life insurance had been assigned to the 
trustee were all strongly in favor of using life 
insurance for this purpose. Nearly all of the 
replies showed an interest in the subject and a 
desire to get all definite information possible. 

The reply of the Vice-President of an Ohio 
trust company is typical: 

“In reply to your letter regarding what use 
this bank has made of life insurance to protect 
bond issues, kindly be advised that we have 
never made a loan where this provision was 
required. lowever, the writer is much _ inter- 
ested in the subject and will be pleased to receive 
a copy of your report.” 

Evidences of Interest 

These widely scattered replies clearly show 
that the practice of using life insurance for 
this purpose is not yet established in our coun- 
try, but that the investment bankers and trust 
companies are interested in the subject, and if 
shown the practical value of such protection 
will make use of same. 

Life Underwriters are not prepared to render 
full and proper service to their community un- 
less they acquire a thorough understanding of 
this subject and equip themselves for intelli- 
gently supplying the insurance needs in connec- 
tion with bond issues. 

Bond issues are secured by trust deed to 
either real or personal property and in certain 
classes of issues the value of the personal 
element in considering the security is quite as 
important as in the case of a bank loan, or a 
real estate or chattel mortgage. 

The creation of a credit and the circumstances 
surrounding same are not altered whether the 
indebtedness is evidenced by a collateral or a 
mortgage note or by a bond issue, and the fact 
that bonds are used does not lessen the need 
for, nor prevent the use of life insurance pro- 
tection. 

In real estate loans the question as to whether 
it is advisable to use a mortgage note or a bond 
issue is largely determined by the method to be 
employed in disposing of the evidence of the 
indebtedness. A mortgage on real estate, 
whether on farm or city property, is sold as a 
whole, the mortgage it self being assigned to 
the purchaser and delivered with the mortgage 
note or notes. If the amount of the proposed 
loan is large enough and the conditions favora- 
ble to a bond issue, bonds may be used and the 
security is deeded to a trustee for the benefit 
of the bondholders and the bonds offered for 
sale in denominations as issued. If life insur- 
ance is used in connection, the policy is assigned 
to the trustee, the same as the other security, 
and a stipulation usually made in the trust deed 
providing for the insurance and the payment of 
premiums during the term of the bonds. 

Enhances Bond Values 

In this class of bond issues, life insurance will 
strengthen the security and consequently make 
the bonds more attractive, wherever in the man- 
agement of the property used as security there 
are one or more individuals whose death might 
even temporarily retard or reduce the property 
income. Life insurance at such a time would 
help provide the funds to pay accruing interest 
or maturing bonds which might otherwise become 
delinquent until the property could again be put 
on a paying basis through new management. 
The ultimate security for the payment of the 
bond issue with interest may be ever so ample, 
still in every credit operation, whether a bank 
loan, a mortgage or a bond issue, resorting to 
the security to obtain payment is undesirable if 
it can be avoided and whenever this might pos- 
sibly be avoided by life insurance protection, 


such protection ought to enhance the value of 
the security and be attractive to the payee, and 
every borrower whether under a bond issue or 
otherwise, should be especially interested in 
providing this protection for his estate. 

Real estate bond issues offer a field for insur- 
ance protection to the same extent as mortgages 
where the property securing the issue is owned 
by one or even two or three individuals, or 
where, if the property is income paying, the per- 
sonal element is at all prominent in its manage- 
ment, 


Lien of Sinking Fund 

In all such issues, even though the margin 
of security for the bond holders may be large, 
life insurance supplies an attractive surplus 
feature to the issue which ought to appeal to 
the trustee as well as to investment bankers 
disposing of the bonds and to the purchasers 
thereof. In all such cases, life insurance should 
also be most attractive to the owners of the 
property as a sinking fund to help retire the 
bonds and as a protection for the estate in case 
the policy becomes a claim before the bonds are 
retired, 

As distinctive from real estate bond issues, 
a class offering a far wider field for the use of 
life insurance protection are industrial bonds 
issued by business concerns or manufacturing 
plants. These issues are secured by deed of 
trust covering speci property, securities, or 
other assets, such as the physical properties of 
the issuing concern, bonds, issues of stock, pat- 
ent rights, lease-holds, or other tangible assets. 
Industrial bond issues may be originated by any 
going business manufacturing or industrial con- 
cern having tangible assets of intrinsic value 
such as mills, automobile plants, machinery, 
manufacturing plants, other manufacturing plants 
of almost every kind and description, cattle 
ranching, department storesg packing plants, and 
so on almost without limit. 

The earnings of an industrial company enter 
very largely into the value of the security 
pledged, and efficient management is, in conse- 
quence, an important factor. 


Value to Industrials 

A large percentage of the trust companies re- 
plying to the questionnaire already referred to, 
suggested that life insurance protection would, 
in their opinion, be especially valuable in con- 
nection with industrial issues where the success- 
ful operation of the business was necessary to 
the security and good standing of the bond issue 
and where the business was under the manage- 
ment of one man or a relatively small group of 
men. 

In the case of industrial issues as well as 
purely real estate issues, the value of life insur- 
ance as collateral security must be recognized, 
irrespective of the margin of other security, 
wherever the personal element enters into the 
transaction. 

A number of the trust companies replying to 
the questionnaire, while stating that they would 
not consider a loan under a bond issue where 
the security was not ample without life insur- 
ance, added that thev did not obiect to life in- 
surance being pledged as collateral security and, 
in fact, thought it was a good thine. 

The use of life insurance in this connection 
will answer the specific purpose of enhancing the 
value of the security, will provide a sinking 
fund through the cash value of the policy which 
may be used in case of emergency to pay bond 
installments becoming due, and will give addi- 
tional protection to the stock holders or owners 
of the bond issuing concern. 

The trust deed should contain a specific cove- 
nant providing for the life insurance protection 
and its continuance and the insurance feature 
should be specifically set forth and its value 
emphasized in the bond prospectus. 

I have been able to secure a few prospectuses 
illustrating these points. 


Cites Actual Cases 

The prospectus of a $575,000 bond issue re- 
cently put out in Ohio, by a bolt and nut manu- 
facturing company. is typical. It sets forth the 
purpose. terms and security of the issue, gives 
information as to the assets, earnings and 
rrowth of the company, calls attention to the 
fact that the large increase in assets is solely 
the result of the growth of the business under 
the present management, and under the caption, 
“Life Insurance,” in bold type states that the 
corporation will carry insurance on the life of 
its president in the amount of $100,000, “with 
all policies properly assigned for payment to 
the trustee, for the benefit and protection of the 
bondholders.” 

The prospectus of a $50,000 issue by a foun- 
dry company in Michiean recites that the presi- 
dent “carries $25,000 life insurance assigned to 
the trustee, as additional protection to bond- 
holders.” : 

Another prospectus advertising a $250,000 issue 
bv a department store, features life insurance as 
additional security, and states that this insurance 
is made payable to the trustee under the mort- 
gage and is to be used to retire bonds in case 
of the death of the insured during the life of 
the loan. 


Urges Adequate Service 

Tt took a long time for the banks and _ the 
public to appreciate the value of life insurance 
for credit purposes in connection with business 
loans. Now business and corporation insurance 
are becoming well recognized as a necessity on 
the part of up to date conservative business men, 
and the hank is an exception that does not 
require life insurance as collateral to certain 
ever increasing classes of loans, ; 

The investing public should be equally dis- 
cerning and demand insurance protection wher- 
ever applicable. 
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Industrial Insurance 
Problems For 1922 


51,000,000 COVERS IN FORCE 





James E. Kavanagh, Metropolitan Life, 
Tells of Huge Social Machine 
With 50,000 Agents 





The subject assigned to me is en- 
titled “Industrial Insurance Problems 
for 1922”—a rather broad subject. Let 
me preface my remarks on the special 
problems which I would like to discuss 
by calling to your attention some fig- 
ures which will help us to realize the 
magnitude of the business we represent. 

Industrial insurance has become a 
huge social machine operating in prac, 
tically every city and town in Canada 
and the United States, enabling mil- 
lhons of homes to enjoy protection that 
otherwise would not be provided for, 
enabling milliohs of people to save 
money where otherwise it would not 
have been saved, teaching the great 
lessons of thrift, of economy, of con- 
servation of health so necessary in all 
our urban communities. 

Industrial life insurance in Canada 
and the United States now has over 
51,000,000 policies in force. 

Industrial insurance in America now 
has over $1,000,000,000 of assets. 

Industrial insurance has paid during 
the last ten years over $600,000,000 of 
death claims. 

We contemplate the figures and 
accomplishments of the past simply 
that they may be guides or stimulants 
to use for future conduct. 


Business Now a Colossus 

The business has become a colossus. 
Its entire growth is within the lifetime 
of many of my audience. It has today 
on its payroll over 50,000 full-time 
agents and over 12,000 home office peo- 
ple—an army of over 60,000 men and 
women engaged by the industrial policy- 
holders otf America to look after their 
interests. A tremendous payroll. Is it 
justified? Then, there are probably sev- 
eral hundred officials connected with 
the various companies drawing salaries 
which, in the aggregate, is an enormous 
figure. Millions of dollars are being 
paid out annually for rents of offices, 
otf which there are thousands in these 
two countries. Millions of dollars are 
being paid out for travel and other 
legitimate expenses for the conduct of 
the business. Any thoughtful student 
of industrial insurance must ask him- 
self if all this expense is justified. Do 
the people of this continent want it? 
“Yes,” they never would have permitted 
it had they not wanted it. Did they 
know fifty years ago that they wanted 
it, “No,” probably not. They had to be 
taught, one at a time; here a little, 
there a little, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, week after week, month 
after month, year after year, by the 
industrial agent. They have come now 
to realize that they want industrial in- 
surance. Tens of thousands of them 
want it so badly that they do not wait 
for the collector to call at their homes 
and receive the premiums. They are 
going to the offices and paying them; 
they are remitting the money direct by 
money order, or by check. They are 
supplementing their industrial insur- 
ance by the purchase of millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars of ordi- 
nary and intermediate insurance. 

I asked the question: Did the people 
of America know fifty years ago what 
they wanted in the way of industrial 
insurance, and answered it by saying 
“No,” I ask the question now, “Do the 
people of Canada and the United States 
today know what they want in the way 
of Industrial Insurance in the future,” 
and I answer the question by saying: 
“No, they do not know specifically, but 
they know in a general sort of way what 
they want. They want fair treatment; 
they want honest service; they want 
the trustees of their funds to so judi- 
ciously invest them, to so carefully 
utilize the information, the knowledge, 
the prestige, the influence that comes 
from and with these vast funds and 


these vast organizations that they will 
be directed along channels which will 
redound to the benefit, not of officials 
and stockholders, but to the benefit of 
the real owners—the policyholders 
themselves. We who are giving our 
entire time and thought to the conduct 
of industrial insurance ought to know 
what the people want in a general sort 
of way. We must know.eif we are to be 
successful. We must know if we are 
to continue to enjoy the confidence of 
the public. We must have some basic 
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principles to guide us. We must profit 

from the past and realize that if the 

future is to be safeguarded, the conduct 

of this business must be in every way 

beyond reproach. 

Expense Lowered and Service Broad- 
ened 

It must be conducted at the lowest 
possible expense ratio. The service 
must be enlarged. The policyholder 
and his family must be treated as fair- 
ly as it is possible to have him treated. 
The knowledge that comes to the in- 
surance companies through the conduct 
of the business, the prestige that comes 
to it through the handling of the funds, 
and the power of the monster field and 
home office organizations must be wise- 
ly directed along channels which will 
benefit the industrial policyholder and 
the community in which he lives. 

The great confidence bestowed on the 
industrial agent of America must not 
be in any way abused. He must con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence and re- 
spect, not only of his immediate consti- 
tuents, but he must be so clever as an 
educator, so influential as a citizen, that 
he will teach his policyholders that he 
is their servant and that he will im- 
press his constituents in such a man- 
ner that they wil readily help him to 
extend his sphere of influence. Policy- 
holders must be brought to realize that 
they are the real owners of the com- 
panies, that they are the real employers 
of the agents. They must be brought 
more and more to an active interest in 
the welfare of the company with which 
they are identified. They will, once 
they have realized that the railroad 
sccurities, the bonds and mortgages, 
the office buildings, the government 
bonds, the municipal bonds and deben- 
tures, and other securities listed on the 
assets of the insurance companies, are 
really their property. They will, when 
they come to realize what it is to be 
filled with a due sense of pride of own- 
ership. They will seek to extend their 
property. They will direct the agent 
to the homes of the uninsured. They 
will counsel with the thoughtless and 
the thriftless—those about to lapse 
their contracts, and be splendid lieuten- 
ants for the industrial agent in helping 
to retain good business on the books 
and extend the protection of the insur- 
ing company to the homes of the un- 
insured. 

Conservation a Big Problem 
One problem of the business that 


this year causes considerable anxiety 
to both the field men and the home 
office is the conservation of business, 
the retaining on our books of the busi- 
ness that was placed there during the 
recent era of unprecedented prosperity 
when many families were induced to 
purchase insurance running up pre- 
miums to such an amount that in many 
cases it has become a real problem in 
many homes to meet the weekly calls 
of the insurance representative. This 
has resulted in the unusually heavy 
lapse of not only new business, but 
much old business. Managers every- 
where during 1922 are, ought to be and 
will be, doubtless, adopting every pre- 
caution to see to it that no family’s pro- 
tection is wiped out if, by any possible 
means, either all or a portion of same 
can be retained. 

Another industrial problem of 1922, 
that is not entirely new, which is com- 
ing up year after year with increasing 
persistence, is the securing and training 
of a higher grade of field representative. 
This is said without any reflection what- 
ever on the tens of thousands of splen- 
did men who have represented the busi- 
ness in the years gone by. We must 
all clearly recognize, however, that in- 
dustrial insurance teday is much more 
complicated than it was a few years 
ago—the business has become much 
more complex. The duties of the agent 
call for a higher degree of intelligence; 
call for trained minds that will function 
clearly and rapidly; call for, of course, 
(as always) men of solid and genuine 
integrity; call for men who have a vis- 
ion of the great work that industrial 
insurance is performing—a vision that 
is today more easily grasped than in 
the years gone by, because of the big 
things that have been done (and that 
are to be done today) through indus- 
trial insurance, field men and resources. 

Heavy Turnover of Agents 

It would seem to me that the big 
problem of 1922 is the bringing home to 
the agency force of the industrial com- 
panies the consciousness that they are 
individually employed by their policy- 
holders, and to bring home to the 
policyholders the consciousness that 
they are the real employers, not only 
of the agents, but of the assistant 
superintendents, the superintendents, 
the managers and the officers of the 
companies with which they are identi- 
fied. This pride of ownership that will 
come to many of these industrial policy- 
holders can be capitalized to good ad- 
vantage, primarily to the agent who 
will be clever enough to do it, but ulti- 
mately to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. That great lesson is being 
taught slowly—too slowly it seems to 


_me, but when it is taught, then there 


will come an end in large measure of 
the two great evils that still exist in 
this business—namely, the heavy lapse 
ratio and the heavy turnover of agents. 

The industrial problems of 1922 that 
are outstanding in the eyes of the 
speaker are, I repeat, the reduction of 
the heavy volume of lapses annually 
and the training of the body of men 
that are today employed as field men 
along higher standards of efficiency. 
This will involve the education of those 
men who are not up to the standard 
necessary, until they become men of 
higher intelligence—men with trained 
minds; men who have a vision of more 
than simply making a living or making 
money; men who are conscious of the 
opportunity they have'to serve their 
fellowmen and at the same time make 
for themselves a place in the sun. 
These are the two outstanding prob- 
lems, it seems to me, not only for 1922, 
but probably for many years to come. 

There is a third industrial insurance 
problem of 1922, which is the firm es- 
tablishment in the minds of the agency 
force of the new standards of produc- 
tion necessary in order to meet present- 
day conditions. The day was not far 
off when an industrial increase of 
twenty or twenty-five cents a week was 
regarded as entirely satisfactory. That 
day has gone, probably never to return. 
It seems rather difficult to get many of 
our older agents especially to realize 
that an industrial increase of amounts 
running from fifty cents to one dollar 


a week should be the new standard. 
Hundreds of agents are today making 
regularly one dollar a week increase, 
The chief problem that confronts us in 
connection with this is the bringing 
of the entire agency force to believe 
it is possible. That it is possible is 
proven by the hundreds of cases to be 
found in every part of both countries. 
This is being done by both inexperi- 
enced and experienced agents alike. 

The time was not very far off when 
many well-meaning, thoughtful, public- 
spirited citizens felt that industrial in- 
surance should not be permitted. That 
day has gone, never to return. The 
farther we get from it, the more easily 
and smoothly will this business func- 
tion. The less friction there is, the 
farther the machine will go, and the 
farther the individual parts of the ma- 
chine will go... The agent is but one part 
of a big machine. He ought to move 
smoothly and easily. He must help 
eliminate friction. He will accomplish 
this just as soon as he, in his immediate 
neighborhood, educates his people up 
to the knowledge and belief that they 
are the owners of the business; that 
he is but their servant taking instruc- 
tions from them; going day by day and 
week by week to prospects to whom 
they direct him; using the policyhold- 
ers as aids in the closing of business 
and getting them generally interested 
in what really is their own business, 
but they know it not. 

The people of America are believers 
in industrial insurance. They pay well 
the men that work for them. Notice I 
say the “men that work for them.” I 
emphasize both the words “work” and 
“them.” Let us more and more become 
impressed with the fact that it is our 
privilege to work for generous task 
masters; people who pay us handsome- 
ly and provide us with permanent work, 
We need no unemployment insurance 
for the industrial insurance man. His 
position is secure for all time to come. 
It is a wonderful privilege. It is a won- 


derful opportunity. Let us make the 
best of it. 





Roy Heartman 
Electrifies 
Big Convention 


Toronto, August 23.—His heavy mop 
of hair flying in all directions, and with 
enthusiasm, earnestness, integrity and 
honesty stamped all over him Roy 
Heartman, manager in Des Moines of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and former president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of that city, swept 
the convention off its feet today by 
illustrating that he practices what he 
preaches, 

What Heartman preached was that 
the insurance man should first sell his 
business to himself, and he declared 
that he lived, ate and slept with life 
insurance. Getting down to brass tacks, 
he recited how he had had a family 
council, checked up his own budget, and 
agreed that he was riding in a $4,000 
car when he might just as well ride in 
a cheaper one, even though it might not 
make so much impression of prosperity 
on the neighbors. So he sold the high- 
priced car, bought a cheaper one, and 
with the difference—almost $2,000— 
bought an educational endowment pol- 
icy which will send his child through 
college. 

Mr. Heartman gets over big. If he 
made many speeches he would have a 
stroke of apoplexy because he goes to 
it with the enthusiasm and energy of a 
football player with three yards to go. 
Fortunately, he does not cheapen him- 
self or run the risk of the apoplectic 
stroke by taking too much, with the 
result that when he does appear on the 
rostrum he is a treat, 
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THE GIANT’S STRENGTH 





- “Q) it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 


To use it like a giant.” 








Hk discoveries and inven- 
tions of the past one hund- 
red years have made great- 

er changes in the living and 
working conditions of men than all 
that was done in the preceding four 
thousand years. ‘The: production, 
manufacture, transportation and 
distribution of articles of need and 
of luxury have passed largely from 
the hands of individuals into the 
hands of large groups of men. It 
has come to be true in a material 
sense, as Paul said it was in a spirit- 
ual sense—“None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self.” The primary causes of these 
changes are new machinery and 
new discoveries in electrical and 
chemical science. We are unlocking 
the storehouses of cosmic energy 
and harnessing it in the service of 
the race. The danger is that our 
moral progress will not keep pace 
with our materialistic progress, and 
that we are introducing into civili- 
zation forces that may tear it to 
pieces. 

This is the substance of a very 
thoughtful and instructive discus- 
sion by Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Frederick Boyd Stevenson in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of June 25th. 

The “governor” of a steam en- 
gine is an attachment that acts 
automatically to regulate the speed 
of the engine by checking or in- 
creasing the supply of steam. Many 
of our machines would tear them- 
selves to pieces if allowed to run as 
fast as they can be made to run. In 
addition to high power machinery 
for constructive purposes we are 
developing destructive agents of 








such power that they literally shake 
the earth. While we may put auto- 
matic curbs and governors upon 
machinery and upon pent-up mate- 
rialistic forces, we cannot curb with 
precision and certainty the intellec- 
tual forces that control material- 
istic forces. Our only hope is to 
urge with ever increasing persist- 
ency the supremacy of moral con- 
siderations. Forces must not be 
allowed to run amuck in our 
civilization. 

There is just one great business 
in the world that is founded upon 
the dangers which beset us—which 
takes scientific account of them, 
seeks to hedge them about and 
limit them, and when they cause 
loss—to make good the loss—so far 
as may be. That business is Insur- 
ance. 

Modern machinery and business 
methods, while they increase the 
comforts and the luxuries of the 
“ace, also increase certain hazards 
to life, fortune and home, and these 
hazards can only be provided 
against by Life Insurance. More 
completely than any other great 
business Life Insurance is founded 
upon moral considerations. It helps 
a man to do his duty—the highest 
and most sacred duty he knows 
anything about. In the dangers it 
has insured against it has kept pace 
with the increased hazards of mod- 
ern civilization. It is one of the 
forces that hold together and keep 
intact the moral values which are 
in danger of being torn to pieces 
by purely materialistic forces. It is 
the giant’s strength, used in the 
defense and service of the home. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Using Life Insurance To Build Up and Maintain Credit 


By J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver, Colo. 


What is Credit?—Importance of Credit to Business—As 
Support to Credit (a) Individuals (b) One Man 





Business (c) Partnerships (d) Corporations 


It is said that John D. Rockefeller, 
when asked what was the most valu- 
able thing a man could have in busi- 
ness replied, “Credit properly used.” 
Dr. Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, recently said. “Credit 
is the great modern discovery.” Credit 
is confidence. The world is sick to- 
day in just the degree that men and 
nations have lost confidence in each 
other. The world prospers or suffers, 
politica’ly, economically or industrially 
insofar as people have or lack mutual 
confidence. Europe is in collapse be- 
cause of suspicion. The willingness or 
ability of European governments to pay 
their debts is questioned. 

In this country the quarrels of labor 
and capital, with their attendant strikes 
are based primarily on suspicion, lack 
of confidence that contracts made will 
be kept. Financial panics are born of 
loss of confidence. Confidence or trust 
is a mental state—credit is the act 
expressing it in practical terms. 

All business, all government is based 
in large measure on confidence or 
credit. It is said that over 90% of the 
world’s business is done on credit. 
Almost every act of life is based on 
this essential thing. We do not expect 
this roof to fall on our heads; we have 
confidence in the architect of this build- 
ing, though we may not know him. We 
place our lives, our most precious pos- 
sessions, three times a day in the hands 
of an unknown cook. We eat our meals 
in full faith, secure, that we will not be 
poisoned. 


Must Accept Facts of Life on Trust 

We must accept even the most vital, 
the most tremendous facts of life, deal- 
ing with our immortal existence, on 
trust. In religion, we call this faith. 
Of the three things characterized by 
the apostle as among the greatest, two 

faith and hope—are really one. They 
are just what we are talking about now, 
and when applied to business are 
termed confidence or credit. Of course 
the Bible says the greatest of these 
three is love. The bulk of the business 
of life insurance is based on the in- 
stinct of family protection, human love; 
the other part of life insurance, busi- 
ness insurance is based on faith and 
hope, that is confidence or credit. 

Credit is applied faith. It is the 
power-house of prosperity. It is the 
dynamo of business. Credit buys farms 
and machinery to till them. Credit 
builds factories, railroads, business 
blocks, schoolhouses. Credit supports 
armies, makes war and peace. By its 
use men, corporations and nations rise. 
Without it they fall. 

The measure of credit now used by 
mankind is the measure of his advance 
in civilization. Without credit man 
would return to the age of barter. 


Importance of Credit to Business 

If credit is of such vast and funda- 
mental importance on what does it rest 
and what is its relation to our busi- 
ness? It is based largely on human 
values, rather than on material values 
and insurance-wise calls for human life 
insurance protection more than _ for 
property protection. This is the great- 
est business discovery of the decade and 
exceeds wireless telegraphy in import- 
ance, notwithstanding it has not yet 
been assigned a department in the daily 
papers and magazines. 

Andrew Carnegie is quoted as saying 
that the greatest business loss he could 
suffer would be to lose the business 
associates and key men with which he 
had surrounded himself, and who had 
helped him build up his vast industrial 
organization. He could replace his 


plants and physical equipment, but the 
human machinery could not be so read- 
ily replaced. The material part of the 
business might be obliterated, but if 
his captains of industry remained, 
credit was available, eager and ready 
to help him rebuild his business. 

The human and not the material 
equation prevails in 83% of business 
failures reported by Bradstreet’s cover- 
ing the four principal causes of busi- 
ness failures, as follows: 

Lack of capital.380% Inexperience. .6% 
Incompetence. .38% Fraud ....... 1% 

Over 50% of all business failures are 
caused by factors which life insurance 
can either hinder or prevent. 

Life Insurance As a Support to Credit 
(a) For Individuals 

Credit has been defined as a “post- 
poned money payment” and life insur- 
ance as “buying money for future de- 
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livery.” Every life insurance policy is 
or can be made a credit asset. Such 
use is not confined to big business. 
Loan values of life policies furnish a 
constant, certain and automatic source? 
of credit, making every man his own 
banker. Bankers say individual and 
non-collateral credit is based on char- 
acter and on determination to pay quite 
as much as present ability to pay. 

The individual who borrows on his 
policy in a time of emergency such as 
sickness or loss of employment is put- 
ting his insurance to credit use. In 
many instances it is his only ready 
recourse. Even the holder of term in- 
surance has a credit policy to support 
a character loan. Banks and other lend- 
ers of money deal largely in non-col- 
lateral loans of small amounts. Many 
a youth has obtained a college, business 
or professional education, otherwise im- 
possible for him, by character loan sup- 
ported by life insurance. 

Home purchase and land purchase 
loans supported by life insurance are 
of frequent occurrence. How many in- 
dividuals have obtained capital for buy- 
ing or establishing a small business 
either by borrowing on their life insur- 
ance or using it for additional col- 
lateral? No complete list of such cases 
could be obtained and naturally no 
mention of them is seen in insurance 
journals or company literature, but such 
loans must aggregate millions of dol- 


a Sample Corporation and Partnership Agreements for Appor- 


tioning Life Insurance Proceeds—How to Interest 
Business Men in Credit Insurance 


lars. Many a big business of today 
traces its growth from small beginnings 
to just such a start. 

It will take a long time to replace 
the large amount of capital destroyed 
in the World War. This can only be 
done by new production, which in turn 
calls for vast credit demands. The in- 
crease in credit demands will cause 
competition for loans. Those who have 
the highest quality of credit will be 
favored. ‘Those firms who add Busi- 
ness Life Insurance to their assets will 
have the distinct advantage in securing 
credit. 

(b) Life Insurance for the One-Man 
Business 

The one-man business, big or little, 
needs credit insurance more even more 
than the partnership or corporation 
needs it. First, because it is usually 
less able to comply with collateral loan 
requirements. Then, too, the human 
equation looms larger in the lender’s 
mind in such cases. The skip of a few 
heart beats may mean the wind-up of 
the one-man business or of its being 
turned over to an untried son or other 
relative. Also, that intangible but vital 
asset, good will, is always more impor- 
tant and more easily impaired or wiped 
out in the one-man business. We learn 
that over 90% of firms that fail have 
less than $5,000 capital. The small 
business man is in desperate need of 
insurance protection 

Then there is the one-man business 
of the professional type, the business 
of the teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, 
of brain workers in general. The pro- 
fessional man’s investment is in him- 
self not in a stock of goods. Death 
wipes out everything but books and 
papers and possibly a few office chairs, 
a desk and an office rug. These may 
bring a few dollars from a second-hand 
man, but a business income equivalent 
to 5% on one million dollars may be 
wiped out by death overnight. Bills re- 
ceivable are likely to be offset by bills 
payable. And, on top of this, the last 
act of everyone at. death is to create an 
additional debt. 


(c) Life Insurance for Partnerships 

In dealing with partnerships, the im- 
portant thing for a partner to know is 
that the death of either partner termi- 
nates the partnership. Unless there is 
a specific prior agreement to the con- 
trary, the surviving partner must close 
up the business and settle with his dead 
partner’s heirs. Even if he should go 
with the business, he must share profits 
with the heirs whether or not they are 
competent or useful to the business or 
agreeable to him. 

Credit is timid and banks are watch- 
ful at such times. Good will may de- 
preciate and credit may become timid 
or be withdrawn. Credit life insurance 
also settles with the silent and surviv- 
ing partner, Debt. Life insurance on 
the deceased partner may be the only 
means of preventing credit withdrawal 
and consequent serious damage to the 
business, if not failure itself. The in- 
tangible assets of good will and credit 
are fickle birds and may fly away in 
thirty days and without notice. A busi- 
ness partner was asked this searching 
question, “If it is difficult for you to 
raise 2% or 3% today for insurance, 
how much more difficult will it be to 
raise 100% tomorrow?” 

(d) Life Insurance for Corporations 

A financial authority recently said, 
“Now is the time for business expan. 
sion by the liberal use of credit, be- 
cause the time of the eighty-cent dollar 
is coming where indebtedness incurred 
now can be repaid in cheaper money.” 


Be this as it may, corporations, large or 
small, are constantly in the market for 
additional capital on some form of 
credit basis. 

The United States Federal Trade 
Commission, just before the war, is 
quoted as saying that of 250,000 busi- 
hess concerns, over 190,000 made less 
than $5,000 and over 100,000 made noth- 
ing at all. A business writer concludes 
that, “This means that 76% of these 
concerns were in a dangerous position.” 
An investigation by System Magazine 
shows that 45% of firms fail the first 
five years. 

It is said that there are only fifty-five 
firms in the United States one hundred 
years old and which have come down 
the male line of decent in one family. 
More than one-half oi the wholesale and 
retail firms last less than thirty years. 
The same is true of factories. 

The chance of a business concern 
dying is shown to be about the same as 
that of a man in middle life. It is said 
to be equal at age 41. The corporation 
may be able to rely on collateral loans 
or bond issues for credit expansion 
more than the individual or partnership, 
but no corporation is so big but that 
its credit is enhanced by life insurance 
carried on its key men. Then, too, 
many a concern has been tided over 
financial shoals by policy loans when 
the banks would not or could not lend 
money. 

The death or reported illness of a 
big man, dominant in a business, often 
sends down the market value of its 
stock. It has been said that capital 
usually does not represent more than 
20% or 25% of the value of a business. 
The other 80% or 75% is man power 
or rather brain power. If the capital 
in the business costs 5% and the divi- 
dend earnings are 25%, brains earned 
the difference of 20%. Another thing— 
insured brains can get capital more 
readily than uninsured brains. The pro- 
tection of the individual endorsers of 
company notes by life insurance on the 
man or men responsible for their pay- 
ment is a growing use of credit insur- 
ance. 

Concerns carrying sufficient insur- 
ance protection on the life of the direct- 
ing head often obtain loans at a lower 
rate of interest than they otherwise 
could. Figures recently published by a 
leading authority show the great need 
for credit insurance. The loss by busi- 
ness failures in 1921 is put at over 
$750,000,000, while the property fire loss 
is put at about $333,000,000. Fire and 
marine premiums for the year 1920 were 
about $1,000,000, while credit insurance 
premiums for 1920 scarcely exceeded 
$4,000,000. 

Opinions of Prominent Bankers on 
Credit Insurance 

It would be impracticable in an ad- 
dress of this kind to give detailed 
acknowledgment of all the writers and 
authorities quoted. No claim to com- 
plete originality of all the ideas ex- 
pressed is made. It is better to say 
something true than something new. 
The following three selected expressions 
of prominent bankers of Canada and the 
United States are representative of how 
the banks who grant credit regard busi- 
ness life insurance protection: 

“An important feature of business life insur- 
ance is the additional credit responsibility 
which it confers; it is also an asset of growing 
value from year to year; and all in all this 
type of insurance is so reasonable and so 
obviously advantageous that it might readily 
be made a requirement of all commercial] _bor- 
rowers.” Harriman National, New York, N. Y. 
“When a man comes to us to borrow money, 
we want to know how much life insurance he 


carries, not so much because of its bearing 
upon his financial power, but as an indication 
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A catalog of insurance could hardly be more 
comprehensive than this one widely known 
word—“ASTNA-IZE”. In the business of insur- 
ance, it has marked significance. It sums up in 
eight letters the com “nies insurance service 
which the AATNA Life Insurance > Company and 


‘its Affiliated Companies is furnishir soon — 
its well equ il eda me ae raged agen 
all parts of the try. 


Life, accident, health, — workmen’s oa n- 
pensation, fidelity a ae rety bonds, i ral 


casualty, fire and m fe hort all 
come within the scope i i em r every 
one of these insurable inter a. dee is the 
right form of AUTNA protection. 











ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE. INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
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of his type of mind; for the type of mind that 
induces a man to insure his life is the type 
of mind that makes tor success in business.” 
A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of Board, Chase 

National, New York, N. Y. 

“Wonderful as are the various forces which 
man has made available for his purposes, there 
is still no force so useful, so unique and_ so 
precious as the capacity of man himself. We 
create universities for the education of our 
youth, joint stock corporations for finance and 
trade, gigantic railroad systems, armies, navies 
and many other forms of corporations, but each 
of them needs one chief, and most of them 
many other executive officers, with a capable 
and loyal staff of workers. This is the asset 
which never appears in the balance sheet of a 
company, and yet is of more importance than 
plant, merchandise, cash in bank, good-will, or 
any other asset.’’ 

Sir Edmund Walker, Chairman of Board Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. 


In addition to private and national 
banks, the Federal Reserve Bank, com- 
mercial agencies like Dunn and Brad- 
streets, the leading bonding and surety 
companies, brokers in commercial 
paper, certified public accountants and 
the National Association of Credit Men 
use or require information concerning 
business life insurance carried in the 
statements or ratings of firms and indi- 
viduals seeking business credit. 

It is usually satisfactory that the 
policy be made payable to the firm 
itself or to the surviving partner or 
partners. Sometimes, however, a spe- 
cific agreement or contract providing 
for a special distribution of the life 
insurance proceeds is desirable. Fol- 
lowing are samples of forms that have 
been used for such purposes. 

Every small corporation faces the 
acute danger of having some part of 
its capital stock fall into unfriendly 
hands. The only protection against this 
happening is a written agreement be- 
tween the company and each _ stock- 
holder for the purchase of the stock at 
death, made easy of financing by busi- 
ness insurance, upon the lives of the 
chief. stockholders. 

Whereas, ...... re are each 
insured under policies of $.... Life 
Insurance, proceeds payable absolutely 
at the death of either to ........ (firm) 
ee are all right, title and interest in 
the cash, loan and other equities, in- 
cluding dividends, ete., vesting abso- 
lutely in the Partnership of ....and.... 

Now, therefore, it is mutually agreed 
that in case of the retirement of either 
partner the cash surrender value of the 
aforesaid firm’s insurance shall either 
be taken and divided equally between 
the partners, or at the option of the 
retiring partner such cash value shall 
be computed and the firm shall assign 
to such retiring partner the insurance 
on his life, and the difference between 
the cash value of the insurance so as- 
signed and the total cash value of the 
insurance on both lives shall be ad- 
justed in cash. 

It is further mutually agreed that 
upon the death of either insured ...... 
GHG i cos during the continuation of 
said partnership, the proceeds of such 
insurance ($...... ) shall be disposed 
of as follows: 

One-half (42) of the proceeds are to 
be paid immediately by the surviving 
partner to the executors, administra- 
tors or assigns of the deceased partner. 
The other one-half (44) of the proceeds 
are to be held intact and used by the 
surviving partner as a cash payment on 
account of the purchase of the deceased 
partner’s interest, and only the balance 
over and above such cash payment shall 
be paid in the notes from one to five 
years referred to in the “Articles of 
Partnership.” The then accrued cash 
surrender value of the insurance on the 
life of the survivor shall be taken into 
account in the valuation of the partner- 
ship assets. 

It is mutually understood and agreed 
that this supplemental agreement is 
hereby made a part of the “Articles of 
Partnership” executed by ............ 
January...—From “Insurance Salesman.” 

Sample Agreement No. 2 

This Agreement, made this .... day 
OL eis: «'s5: ADs, 192%, Hetween << , first 
ad ee , Second party, and . 
third party, Witnesseth: 

Whereas ..... WG chek. are each 
the owners of .... shares of the capital 
stock Of ...... J a Colorado corporation 
with an authorized capital stock of 


$...., consisting of .... shares of the 
par value of $.... per share, and 

Whereas, it is the desire of first and 
second parties hereto, in consideration 
Gn Bceees , paying the premiums upon 
the life insurance policies hereinafter 
described, upon the life of each of the 
first and second parties hereto, said 
policies being payable to ...... , Trus- 
CEG. (GE noo ecs , third party, for the ben- 
efit of the wife of first party, and of the 
wife and daughter of second party or 
either of them that gll of the above 
mentioned shares of stock of each of 
first and second parties hereto, together 
with all additional shares of stock in 
said company which either or both of 
them shall hereafter acquire, shall be 
purchased by the survivor of the first 
and second parties hereto upon the 
death of either of them who shall first 
depart this life, having a part or all, as 
hereinafter set forth, of the proceeds 
of said insurance policies upon the life 
of the then deceased party applied upon 
said purchase price, which shall be de- 
termined by the then book value of said 
stock. 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as fol- 
lows: 


That in consideration of the cove- 
nants herein contained and the payment 
to third party of one dollar and other 
valuable considerations by each of first 
and second parties, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, and in further 
consideration of the issuance of certain 
life insurance policies herein mentioned 
and the payment of the premiums there- 
on by said ......:. upon the life of said 
eeu and the life ot ...... as follows: 

Upon the life of ...... 

Policy Nok .... +5 Gated ccc. , issued 
DY Che cccess , providing for the pay- 
ment upon accidental death of said 
av enecades , the insured, of $...., and pro- 
viding for disability benefits in case of 
sickness or of accident to the insured, 
and Policy No. jseued by ...<.. 
Ge secs x: 0 gt Seer 

Upon the life of ...... 

Policy Nov. ..6:6) QAIED oa0.00: , issued 
Jee , providing for the payment 
upon accidental death of said 
the insured, of $...... , and in case of 
death from other causes $...... , and 
providing for disability benefits in case 
of sickness of or accident to the in- 
sured; and Policy No. .., issued by 

ap OR Meta , 10r §... 

That upon the ‘death of either of first 
or second parties hereto, who shall first 
depart this life,.all of the above men- 
tioned shares of stock of ...... belong- 
ing to the then deceased party hereto 
shall be purchased by, and assigned, 
sold and set over unto the survivor of 
said parties, at the then book value of 
said capital stock. 

Prat the: <6 6«. , third party, to whom 
said policies are made payable, as Trus- 
tee, shall, upon the death of either of 
said parties who shall first depart this 
life, receive the proceeds of said poli- 
cies then payable, and for that purpose 
shall have full power to collect the 
same and execute and deliver any re- 
ceipt or voucher for the same. 

Said third party, out of the proceeds 
of said life insurance policies, shall pay 
to the estate of the then deceased party, 
a sum equal to the par value or the 
book value, whichever is greater, at the 
date of such decease, of all the capital 
SIOCK Mi caiciccs belonging to the then 
deceased party and any amount remain- 
ing in third party’s hands out of said 
proceeds after the payment of the above 
mentioned sum to the estate of such 
deceased, shall be paid forthwith to 
Perey and in the event that the pro- 
ceeds of said life insurance policies 
received by third party shall be insuffi- 
cient to pay to the estate of the then 
deceased party a sum equal to the par 
value or the then book value, whichever 
is greater, of all of said capital stock 
belonging to said deceased party at the 
date of his death, then the survivor 
shall within one year from the date of 
death of such deceased party, pay to 
the latter’s estate, without interest, a 
sum equal to the deficiency on the book 
or par value of said stock, whichever 
is greater, as above set forth. 

Upon the death of either of the first 


or second parties hereto who shall first 
depart this life and the payment of the 
life insurance proceeds by third party 
and the delivery of said capital stock, 
and the full payment of said book value 
of said stock, all as hereinabove set 
forth, this contract shall be fully termi- 
nated and ended and third party shall 
forthwith deliver to the survivor of the 
individual parties hereto the above de- 
scribed insurance policies upon the life 
of the latter. 

First and second parties hereto have 
delivered the above described policies 
to third party, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, and said policies 
shall be retained by third party until 
the termination of this agreement as 
above set forth. 

This agreement shall be binding upon 
the insured to the benefit of the heirs, 
executors and administrators of the 
first and second parties hereto, and may 
be altered or revoked at any time at 
the option of first and second parties 
hereto, 

In Witness Whereof first and second 
parties have hereunto set their hands 
and seals and third party has caused 
these presents to be signed in its cor- 
porate name by its president and its 
corporate seal hereto affixed, attested 
by its cashier, the day and year first 
above written. 


PRE re CC CC re (Seal) 
APE OEE Fe ene (Seal) 


Ce | 
ee 


Cashier. 
How to Interest Business Men in Credit 
Insurance 

In preparing part one of this address 

a questionnaire was sent to about fifty 
leading agents of the United States and 
Canada as to their experience in selling 
credit insurance. From the replies re- 
ceived and from other sources the fol- 
lowing methods of presentation have 
been found successful from interested 
prospects: 

1. The appeal should be to the sur- 
vivor. 

2. Emphasize the sure need of money 
when death enters the firm. 

3. Present the price in an attractive 
way, such as by quoting the pre- 
mium as a percent of the amount 
insured, 

4. Secure advance information as to 
financial condition and needs of 
firm. 

5. Present a specific plan to cover 
those needs. 

6. Don’t overlook the one-man business 
or the small business. 

7. Be posted on your state or provin- 
cial laws so as to answer any ques- 
tions raised as to beneficiary and 
assignment forms and as to income 
and inheritance taxes. 

8. Have sample forms of partnership 
agreements, including life insurance 
feature. 

9. Show cash and loan values as an 
increasing ledger asset. 

10. Inform your’ prospect that Brad- 
street’s make it a practice to con- 
tinue the full credit of a corporation 
in the event of the death of one of 
the important members of the con- 

_ cern, when business insurance is 
* carried. The rating is suspended, 
however, until full information is 
received if no business insurance is 
carried, 

11. Show that business insurance is also 
family insurance because it relieves 
the widow of inheriting her hus- 
band’s business debts. 

12. Make the business man understand 
he is the real factor in the success 
of the business: not the plant, the 
patent or the stock of goods. 

13. Circularize freely and follow up by 
personal calls. 

14. Emphasize the uncertainty of the 
business future and of future health. 

15. Be sure to see the controlling indi- 
vidual of the concern. 

16. Show the value of business insur- 
ance a8 a means of liquidation of 
the business when desired, 


17. Advise that the policy be made to 
cover all indebtedness at death. * 

18. Bring out strongly the value of the 
important man in the corporation to 
the future welfare of that corpora- 
tion. 

19. Quote the attitude of the leading 
credit authorities, such as Ettinger 
I. Golieb, page 236; Kavanaugh on 
“Bank Methods and Practice,” page 
29; W. P. G. Harding’s recent letter 
on this subject. 

20. Use the attitude and forms of the 
following: 

American Bankers Association, 

The Bradstreet Company, 

The National Association of Credit 
Men, 

The declaration of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 
adopted at Indianapolis in June, 

The forms of the Federal Reserve 
and other .banks, 

The ruling of the Treasury De- 
partment exempting such life 
insurance from income taxes. 

21. Use the printed financial statements 
which are now appearing constantly 
in our financial papers, including 
life insurance cash values among 
the cash assets. Among recent 
cases noted are George R. Kinney, 
Inc., $37,457; Strathmore Paper 
Company, cash value $85,074; War- 
ren Bros. Co., of West Virginia, 
cash value $41,828. 

22. Talk to bank officials of the benefits 
accruing to the bank and its bor- 
rowers from credit life insurance. 

23. In partnership cases, point out that 
death terminates the partnership. 

24. Inquire, “Would your partner’s 
widow be your choice of a new 
partner?” 

25. Ask, “If you could buy your part- 
ner’s interest by paying about 3% 
interest a year till his death with 
no obligation to pay the principal, 
would you do it?” 

26. Secure a commercial report of the 
corporation or partnership involved, 
and finding no reference to their 
carrying corporation or partnership 
insurance, introduce the question on 
the basis of that fact. 


Wet Jokes 
Go Over Big 
At Toronto Meeting 


Toronto, August 23.—Jokes about 
prohibition have been barred at the 
Keith vaudeville theatres on the the- 
ory that the public is bored by them. 
There is nothing in this convention to 
indicate this to be a correct reading of 
public ‘sentiment, ag all jokes about 
prohibition have gone big here. 

“I think so much of Toronto that I 
would like to live here always and 
would if Mayor Maguire would pay my 
freight,” said Jack Shuff. 

“I accept your proposition,” said the 
Mayor. “You know that when you 
Americans come to Canada, you don’t 
bring much freight with you. You don’t 
have to.” 

This tickled the convention, and when 
Jack Shuif started singing “How Dry I 
Am,” everybody joined in, whereupon a 
smart-looking bell boy, with a sense of 
humor, walked to the platform in state- 
ly fashion, carrying a silver platter on 
which were two big pitchers of ice 
water. 

He bowed to indicate that he was at 
anybody’s service. No one accepted 
his invitation. 


Delayed By Strike 


The big railroad strike was responsi- 
ble for delay of some delegates reach- 
ing the convention. New Yorkers, as a 





rule, were from one to four hours late, 
and from the west and south some dele- 
gates were seven or eight hours late. 
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Selling Education—The Results: 








Life insurance, the most far reaching economic 
factor of modern civilization through its protective 
beneficence, is enjoying a season of production here- 
tofore unheard of in the history of the business. 
Company and individual production records are lit- 
erally being smashed. Achievements of men and 
women carrying rate books and applications are 
everywhere blazoned across the pages of company 
publications. From the city and the village alike the 
story is the same. 


Production is the result of education.— 
Education in life insurance selling is obtained 
through and is embodied in experience, 
experience actually encountered by the agent on the 
firing line. 











Oh, life insurance, preserver of homes, provider 
of education, stabilizer of humankind, at what height 
of service is set your goal? It is the contemplation of 
work ahead to be done that makes me proud that my 
lot is cast with the life insurance selling forces. 


To a larger future, 


HARRY ROSENBERG, 
New York City 
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Report of Committee on Scientific Salesmanship 


New ideas in medicine, engineering 
and other professions—in fact, in every 
activity of life—are as significant as 
new inventions in mechanics. Just as 
the invention of the wireless, the radio, 
the aeroplane, the submarine, the tele- 
phone or the telegraph have completely 
changed our habits of living, so medi- 
cal theories—such as the action of bac- 
teria, the circulation of the blood, im- 
munization by vaccines—have revolu- 
tionized medicine. This is true of new 
ideas in the selling of life insurance 
as well. 


Presenting Insurance to Satisfy Needs 

One of the outstanding contributions 
of the Carnegie School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship—alone sufficiently 
valuable to have justified the éxistence 
of this school—is the dissemination of 
the theory that the basis of a sale is 
the satistying of a need. This idea is 
not entirely new—very few ideas are. 
It has been more or less blindly or 
clearly used before, but the idea is now 
distinctly taught as the fundamental 
basis on which the sale of life insur- 
ance should be presented, and this is 
being spread by nearly 1,000 men and 
women graduating into the life insur- 
ance business from this and similar 
schools, distinctly imbued with the ad- 
vantages of this theory. 

A little reflection will show that by 
presenting the value of life insurance 
to satisfy needs, sales will result—i, 
more quickly; 2, more surely; 3, for 
larger amounts; 4, in insurance that 
will be more lasting; 5, will be founda- 
tion for future sales; 6, will secure 
interest instead of antagonism in the 
home; 7, will inspire more confidence 
in the salesman in presenting and urg- 
ing his case; 8, will win the confidence 
of clients and the public. 


More Quickly 


In the past, too many salesmen have 
endeavored to secure the prospect’s 
attention, because of the salesman’s 
needs—sometimes frankly admitted, 
sometimes barely concealed. How many 
thousands of persons have frankly said 
they took a certain policy because a 
relative or friend needed the money? 
This surely is not the proper foundation 
upon which to build a permanent insur- 
ance program. It is true that even by 
these methods large numbers of persons 
have been insured, but, nevertheless, 
without a distinct realization of the full 
value of the life insurance. Is it any 
wonder that business men who become 
naturally intuitive mind-readers should 
not be properly impressed with the 
necessity for insurance or its great 
value, or that they have not respected 
the life insurance man through whom 
such insurance was purchased simply 
to give the commission? 

Obviously, all of us are most quickly 
influenced by an appeal to our own in- 
terests. Even if the need is not dis- 
tinctly appreciated so as to become a 
want, anyone can be quickly interested 
in any subject when appealed to on 
the ground of his own need. The sick 
man does not long keep the physician 
waiting outside the door. 


More Surely 
Insurance needs are 
They are to supply necessities—not 
superfiuities or even luxuries. The 
claim of insurance to a man’s own in- 
terest is stronger than the appeal to 
buy a painting, a jewel or a luxury. 
Nothing is so necessary to the com- 
fort and happiness of an individual as 
the welfare of his wife, children, rela- 
tives, his own old age, his credit or the 
prosperity of his business, the payment 
of his taxes, and the proper settlement 
of his estate. In all of these, life insur- 
ance can render him a distinct service 
and, in most, one that cannot be ren- 
dered by any substitute. The life in- 
surance man who confidently and in- 


fundamental. 





By EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman 


Two New Ideas 


telligently believes that this service 
rendered a prospect will satisfy a real 
need will be standing on absolutely 
sure ground... He, himself, will have 
the confidence that will command the 
confidence of his prospect. 

We quickly discern the attitude of 
the physician, attorney, or even the 
clerk at the counter, who is not think- 
ing first of our interest, and we do not 





E. A. WOODS 


willingly or long patronize or highly 
regard them. 

Life insurance studied and presented 
intelligently from the standpoint of the 
needs of our clients, is much more cer- 
tain to receive consideration and secure 
desired results—-when clearly in the 
mind of the salesman and communi- 
cated to his prospect. 


For Larger Amounts 

How many, in the past, have pre- 
sented a proposition for a _ certain 
amount—as we would endeavor to sell 
so many front feet of property or so 
many shares of stock—not endeavoring 
to fit the amount of insurance to the 
requirements? Have we not proceeded 
to present insurance on an absolutely 
wrong basis—like an engineer who, in- 
stead of presenting plans for a bridge 
long enough to cross the stream, might 
present a proposition to build 1,000 feet 
of bridge, with little consideration of 
the width of the stream? 

A man buys sufficient cloth to make 
a suit; he buys sufficient coal to heat 
his house for the winter, and sufficient 
food to furnish meals for his family; his 
fire insurance program is measured by 
his possible loss. If men are educated 
to insure their lives in the same way, 
how much more insurance will they 
require to cover their needs! Have we 
not, almost universally, overlooked this 
fundamentally correct method of pre- 
senting insurance and put the “cart be- 
fore the horse,” with the result that 
people nefther quickly, nor surely, nor 
adequately have appreciated the extent 
of their insurance needs? 

How few there are, if any, who if 


in Salesmanship 


accustomed to measure the amount of 
insurance to be carried by its need, 
would not have a much greater concep- 
tion of the amount required! How 
many there are who, because of this 
fundamental error in salesmanship, 
have considered their insurance pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the pay- 
ment required instead of the satisfying 
of a need! How many there are, now 
considering themselves heavily insured, 
who would be absolutely dissatisfied 
with the meagerness of their insurance 
if life insurance were primarily pre- 
sented on this basis! 


‘ = , 
Insurance Will Be More Lasting 


Formerly, we sold insurance not dis- 
tinctly associated by our client with 
any purpose or for any specific need. 
This often resulted in the easy relin- 
quishment of insurance neither pro- 
cured nor carried with distinct appre- 
ciation of its purpose or even inade- 
quacy. A man procured an additional 
$1,000 or $10,000 policy as he might buy 
so many shares of stock or furnishings 
for his house, and did not associate the 
amount of his life insurance with the 
necessity for it. Such insurance, not 
built on a firm foundation, is in time of 
stress as easily relinquished as a man 
reduces his bank account or his stock 
holdings or sells property not necessafy 
tor his needs. 

If, however, each policy were pro- 
cured for a definite purpose—to pay last 
expenses; to provide for the comfort 
und happiness of the wife and children; 
to maintain the home and educate the 
children; to pay off the mortgage; to 
maintain credit, or for any of the spe- 
cific purposes for which insurance 
should be carried—how reluctant would 
our client be to abandon the purpose 
for which the insurance is maintained! 
Suppose that each policy envelope were 
labelled with its specific purpose. Then, 
in looking over his policies, a man 
would be reminded by the notation on 
the envelope and his recollection of the 
presentation, that in abandoning or en- 
cumbering a certain policy, he is, to 
that extent, abandoning the purpose for 
which it was procured. 


Will Be Foundation for Future Sales 


Very few persons have sufficient life 
insurance to supply even recognized 
needs. Indeed, one difficulty of this 
method of presenting life insurance on 
the basis of needs is that we are apt 
to suggest a program so large as to 
discourage the prospect. We must be 
careful to guard against this difficulty 
and select and suggest a certain need 
as the most important one to be pro- 
vided for at that time, with the further 
suggestion that other pressing needs 
require future insurance, as circum- 
stances permit. In this way, the insur- 
ance representative associates himself 
in the mind of his client with a definite 
program requiring future insurance. It 
is like the purchasing of one portion of 
ground for some building requiring con- 
tiguous property for its development; 
the buying of a part of a set of books, 
or the building of a home contemplat- 
ing a later addition. 

The insurance representative who 
associates himself with a man’s pro- 
gram in this way is far more likely to 
be considered as his financial advisor 
on these all-important matters so es- 
sential to his client, than the casual 
salesman or peddler of insurance, as 
too often in the past he was deserved 
to be considered. 


Secure the Co-operation Instead of the 
Hostility of the Family 

The salesman will so associate him- 

self, not only with the client but with 

the client’s family, in connection with 


the satisfying of a distinct need, as to 
convert an often hostile attitude of the 
family into a friendly one. Unfortu- 
nately, life insurance is associated in 
the minds of many wives with unpleas- 
ant thoughts of death, sickness and 
financial strain of payments. However 
unjustified, the very influence of those 
who should be our strongest allies, and 
for whose benefit we are concerned, is 
often antagonistic. Sometimes the very 
unselfishness of'the wife leads her to 
discourage a reluctant husband to avoid 
a payment made unselfishly for the 
benefit, telling him she will “get along 
somehow.” This will not be so if the 
life insurance program is more distinct- 
ly associated with the clearing of the 
mortgage upon the home, the education 
of the children, the protecting of the 
business and the various definite needs 
which insurance distinctly satisfies. 

How many agents, particularly new 
agents, have lacked that confidence in 
themselves that causes them either to 
hesitate to present life insurance or to 
present it so feebly that it is not effec- 
tive? How many new agents are so 
conscious of their own interest that 
they are not strengthened by that need 
of the prospect that will make it so 
much their sole viewpoint as to take 
away all timidity? The attitude of the 
agent, as that of the physician, should 
be objective, not subjective. He should 
be so full of the need that he is to serve 
that he will forget his own interest, not- 
withstanding the fact that “he who best 
serves others will best serve himself.” 
The physician going to a bed of a 
patient in pain which he feels he can 
alleviate—as the remedy of insurance 
is certain to alleviate many cases of 
distress—surely has no timidity in ap- 
proaching his patient. The insurance 
man, so convinced of the great need of 
the client he desires to serve, will simi- 
larly have confidence in himself, not 
hesitation. 


It Will Win the Confidence of Our 
Clients 


Has not the attitude toward insurance 
men in the past, eften deservedly, been 
an attitude toward persons obviously 
desiring to make sales in their own 
interest? What will be the reception 
of the insurance man when he comes 
to serve as great needs as we do and 
when our clients and the public are 
convinced that this is our real attitude? 
How we welcome the physician who 
comes to help us! Then how shall we 
welcome the man who is sincerely de- 
sirous of providing for our own happi- 
ness and comfort? We prefer to deal 
with any salesman sincerely desirous 
of serving our needs, and we wish to 
avoid the salesman merely interested in 
making the sale. 

The position of the insurance man 
or woman permeated with this idea, 
will be secure with his clients and the 
public. 

Hardly second to presenting life in- 
surance to satisfy needs is the idea of 
so adequately presenting the need that 
on this firm foundation will the amount 
of insurance necessary to satisfy it be 
built. 

Again, the shade of difference in this 
method of presentation, which many 
will consider not new, is so delicate as 
to be difficult to apprehend as a new 
idea. Yet, has not most insurance been 
sold by presenting a specific amount 
rather than measuring a_ prospect’s 
needs and endeavoring to ascertain, or 
better still, have him fix the amount 
necessary to satisfy the needs? In how 
many cases have we suggested a policy 
for $1,000, $5,000 or $50,000, stressing 
this point instead of first ascertaining 
what the needs of the prospect were? 
Have we net been like a physician who 
might make a prescription and then 
hunt around for a patient to fit the 
prescription, instead of diagnosing the 
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case of a patient and writing the pre- 
scription to fit that case? 

How many of us will suggest, say, a 
$5,000 policy? Neither the representa- 
tive nor the prospect distinctly or ade 
quately connects the amount of insur- 
ance with the amount of the need. The 
prospect, therefore, gets the mistaken 
idea that he has generously provided 
for his family’s support in leaving them 
$5,000—perhaps a larger single sum 
than the wife has ever seen; while if 
presented in the right manner, the 
amount would seem utterly inadequate 
for the purpose. 

Let us take an illustration: Agent 
Smith urges a prospect to take $5,000 
of insurance. Naturally, the annual de- 
posit, say $200--to be made at once for 
a need considered remote—presents 
itself immediately the more forcibly to 
the prospect and, not having been 
thoroughly impressed with the amount 
of the need, he considers that $5,000 to 
be paid to his wife is too much, 

Agent Jones, of the new school, urges 
upon his prospect the necessity of pro- 
viding for the happiness and comfort of 
his family and his own old age. Before 
discussing amount, he discusses with 
the prospect what will be necessary to 
accomplish this. The prospect himself 
may either consider or suggest that 
shelter food, clothing and many other 
things that he knows are necessary 
should be provided for month by month 
and, perhaps, for years after his death. 
Agent Jones considers with the pros- 
pect the amounts required to furnish 
these things adequately to his family 
in the way he would like to have them 
live. He involves the prospect in dis- 
cussion of the budget for the house, the 
necessary food, clothing and other 
necessities that any man wishes his 
dependents to enjoy. 

The sum suggeste.l by an agent might 
be, at once, controverted or disputed. 
But the prospect will not controvert his 
own figures, and they are likely to be 
far larger than any sum that the repre- 
sentative would dare suggest. How 
many controversies that are now 
brought up in discussing simply how 
much the prospect can afford to pay 
annually for insurance will be shifted 
to whether the amount being consid- 
ered is at all sufficient to provide the 
pressing, or even the minimum needs 
of his family? 

This ts most strongly brought out in 
Griffin M. Lovelace’s book, “The House 
ot Protection,” where the fact is em- 
phasized that we are leaving the ma- 
terials with which to build the “house 
ot protection,” but they are simply the 
crude raw materials that may or may 
not be used to build the house. 

The same advantages of presenting 
insurance on the basis of needs apply 
to this idea of discussing the amount 
ot the need primarily and only conse- 
quently the amount of insurance to 
satisfy it. Adequate insurance will, if 
presented in this way, be sold: 1, more 
quickly; 2, more surely; 3,. in larger 
policies; 4, will be kept up better; 5, 
will bring réturn sales; 6, will invoke 
co-operation instead of controversy and 
antagonism of our prospects; 7, will 
give agent more confidence in himself; 
and, 8, will win confidence of clients and 
public, much more readily than under 
the old method. ; 

A life insurance policy, like a rail- 
road ticket, simply represents a service. 
Yet in the past, how many of us have 
discussed the terms of a policy as one 
might read over the conditions printed 
on a railroad ticket, instead of describ- 
ing the services it will render? What 
wise steamship agent would try to sell 
tickets by reading the language of the 
ticket instead of describing the country 
to which it will take the purchaser? 

Apply It to Yourself 

These new methods of presenting in- 
surance may, perhaps, be most clearly 
apprehended by each one of us forget- 
ting the amount of insurance we are 
carrying, the payments we are making, 
and consider our own objectives in life. 
In case of our death, to have our fam- 
ilies live as we would like to have them 
what rent would be required; what will 
furnishing the table cost; what will be 
necessary for clothing, education, inci- 


Message of Canadian Life Insurance 


To the Public Which Appeared 


In Canadian Papers This Week 
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The Man Who Brings the Message of 
Life Insurance is the True Friend of Us All 


You know something of the work of the Life Insur- 
ance Man,--but do you appreciate that if it were not for 
his efforts, the homes of Canada would be without the 
protection of three-and-a-half billion dollars of life 


He is, by his daily work, “holding the bridge” 
against trial and distress for millions of wives and chil- 
dren, or providing “old age comfort” for many who 
would otherwise be in want. 


Moved by a vision of the good to be accomplished, 
the Life Insurance Man has faced his problems with op- 
timism and now sees over a million dollars paid out each 
week by the Life Insurance Companies in Canada to the 


Life Insarance Representatives are the great ambassadors to 
yourhome. Theywill be pleased to show you how simply and 
easily you can throw the “mantle of protection” around it. 


In Toronto this week the Life Insurdpce Representatives on this Continent are meel- 
| ing for the purpose of further increasing their. power to serve the public.’ Life Insurance 
| Service extends greetings from all who are engaged in this great cause, and also on be- 
half of the policyholders throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


— 
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LUPE INSURANCE SERVICE 








dentals, travel, medical bills and the 
other necessities and comforts that are 
now being provided for our families? 
What will be necessary to clear the 
mortgage upon the home, to educate 
the children, to pay the last expenses, 
to pay the last debts? Similarly as to 
our own old age; and particularly if, 
as we all hope, provision must be made 
for the wife aiso, what budget will be 
required to give us the shelter, food, 
clothing and other things that will be 
necessary for our comfort or happiness? 
In many other cases, there are further 


needs—the payment of debts, adminis- 
tration expenses and inheritance taxes 
that we may die at par. 

Having first ascertained these needs, 
how much in addition to what we now 
have, whether in estate or insurance, 
will be required to meet them? How 
many life insurance men throughout 
the country, well insured as they are, 
have sufficient insurance themselves to 
meet these needs? By analyzing our 
own conditions in this respect, we may 
perhaps appreciate how ineffectively we 
have, in the past, presented insurance 


William May, Jr. 
Gives Business 
Insurance Experience 


Toronto, August 23.—President Wil- 
liam May, Jr., of the Toronto Associa- 
tion, presiding at a business insurance 
session here on Tuesday afternoon, told 
this one: 

Two men in Toronto had started a 
small business which was growing so 
fast that they had to turn down orders. 
Everybody had confidence in them be- 
cause they had originated the idea they 
were merchandising, and had_ gotten 
away with it so splendidly. The sug- 
gestion was made to them that they 
float a bond issue, keeping part of the 
bonds themselves and disposing of the 
balance to the public. 

Enter upon the scene the hero of Mr. 
May’s story. He offered this query: 

“Why do you expect people to lend 
you money? You are going along swim- 
mingly, it is true, but suppose one of 
you die? Or suppose both of you die?” 

They had never looked at the proposi- 
tion. in that light; so they bought the 
insurance. 





Human Interest 
Story Campaign 
Petered Out 


Toronto, August 23. 
nail. 

That’s the situation with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters’ 
human interest series of stories about 
life insurance which was to appear daily 
in five hundred newspapers. 

The idea was impractical. It was 
shown that Barkhurst, the human in- 
terest story writer of the St. Louis 
“Times,” could not deliver the goods, 
and it was dropped with a least-said- 
soonest-mended attitude. The matter 
was barely discussed in the executive 
committee; no speeches were made on 
the subject, and the companies which 
sent in contributions to pay the bill are 
to get back their money. 


Dead as a door 


to fit needs and the extent of the need 
requiring the amount of insurance to 
supply it. 

Therefore, by distinctly impressing 
ourselves, and consequently our clients, 
with these fundamentally sound bases 
of presenting life insurance to satisfy 
needs, and measuring the amount need- 
ed by the extent of the need, we are: 
1, gaining the attention of our clients 
more quickly; 2, effecting the sale more 
surely; 3, for a much larger amount; 
4, for policies that will be kept up; 
5, laying a foundation for a relationship 
that should exist between the insurance 
representative and his permanent 
client, that will make him welcome 
when the proper occasion permits to 
further continue his services; 6, secur- 
ing the co-operation instead of the hos- 
tility of the home; 7, increasing our 
confidence, and, therefore, our energy 
and effectiveness; 8, securing the help- 
ful confidence of our clients and the 
public. 

Surely the promotion of these great 
ideas by schools of life insurance sales- 
manship at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, University of Denver, the 
University of Oklahoma, New York 
University, by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and your commit- 
tee on scientific salesmanship, has been 
worth while. And if, in the past, $64,- 


131,186,633 of life insurance has been 
sold by the weaker appeal, what will 
those progressive enough to grasp these 
ideas, sell in the future? 

EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on Scientific Salesmanship 


For the first time in the history of 
life insurance, there is now an oppor- 
tunity of selecting salesmen. 

A little consideration will show that 
this is not an exaggeration. 

Many years ago, life insurance was 
neither sufficiently important nor were 
the methods of starting in the business 
such as to attract the desired type of 
men or women. Is it any wonder that 
even twenty years ago—when the total 
amount of new business was but one- 
fifth that of today, and the total insur- 
ance in force less than the new busi- 
ness of last year; when there did not 
exist correspondence courses, the Car- 
negie and similar schools of life insur- 
ance salesmanship, nor. sales con- 
gresses; when twisting, both of poli- 
cies and of agents, rebating or misrepre- 
sentations were not forbidden by either 
the ethics of most companies or the 
laws of many states; when competition 
and competitive advertising were the 
rule, and when we knew neither how to 
select, nor still less, how to train men— 
our principal attention was given to 
simply getting agents-—desirable ones, 
if possible, but some kind anyway? Out 
of ten possible agents we were lucky 
if even one contracted with us. Per- 
haps, indeed, this was the very reason 
why attention to training agents was so 
long neglected. Like the average house- 
wife in getting servants, we were too 
glad to get any to be much interested 
in methods of either selection or train- 
ing. 

Then we had “the year of the big 
wind,” the trial of new and radical 
legislation, the panic of 1907, followed 
by years of prejudice, however unjus- 
tified, against the business, and, before 
we had entirely recovered from these 
difficulties, the war came—when, again, 
the selection of the type of men most 
likely to succeed was entirely out of 
the question. 


Opportunity of Selecting Agents 


During the last few years, our busi- 
ness has progressed greatly from a gen- 
eration ago, both in magnitude and in 
social approval—and, for the first time 
in years, men are now seeking employ- 
ment and many seeking our business. 
Managers and general agents who fail 
to realize, therefore, that this is an un- 
precedented opportunity for selecting 
new material ,are asleep. 

By the word “selection” we mean the 
choosing of one of several possible ap- 
plicants. Years ago the applicant se- 
lected us. We will not have real selec- 
tion until we can pick the most desira- 
ble of several possible persons wishing 
to become agents—any or all of whom, 
years ago, we would have been glad to 
have try out the business. 

We now have facilities lately un- 
known for attracting people. Yet it is 
remarkable how little use some com- 
panies and agencies make of the schools 
of life insurance salesmanship—the only 
schools in the entire world where actual 
salesmanship is intensively and suce- 
cessfully taught, and which have set a 
new mark in having been financially 
successful from the start. 


The Carnegie School of Salesmanship— 
A Business Builder 

In the Carnegie School alone, the 604 
members enrolled up to date have come 
from 80 companies, from 40 states, sev- 
eral provinces of Canada and from 
Japan. Yet there are companies and 
agencies who have never used this or 
any of the other life insurance schools. 


One agency in West Virginia has built * 


up, in the last two years, an $8,000,000 
agency, largely from members of the 
Carnegie School. And these men and 
women, deliberately entering the busi- 
hess and taking, generally at their own 
expense, the intensive eleven weeks’ 
training, often coming from distant 
Places to do so, are far more likely to 
Temain permanently in the business. 





By EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman 
Selecting and Training Agents 


The average agent contracted with in 
1919 by one large company produced 
something over $3,000 of business 
monthly—which means that many did 
nothing and that most were part-time 
agents. Graduates of the Carnegie 
School are averaging about $20,000 
monthly. To be able to take on agents 
already trained—with some failures 
eliminated before we get them and sav- 
ing the time of training them—is just 
as obviously an advantage as is em- 
ploying accountants, stenographers and 
tellers over attempting to teach sten- 
ography and bookkeeping in a business 
office. To have the selection and even 
the flunking-oul of agents done outside 
of our offices; to have the first and most 
difficult three months of their training 
given them by experienced teachers of 
a high order devoting all their time in- 
tensively to this sole task; to have 
them begin to succeed in the first 
months when most become discouraged, 
fail or are otherwise permanently lost, 
is so obviously an advantage that it is 
hard to understand why companies and 
agencies do not fill these life insurance 
schools and start more. Even if the 
companies paid the cost of tuition for 
their men, it would be a cheap invest- 
ment compared to that of training them. 


Two Deterring Questions 


It is not difficult to show the oppor- 
tunities life insurance offers nor the 
satisfactory income that it promises. 
But probably thousands who look wist- 
fully toward it as offering both a good 
income and an opportunity for great 
service, have been deterred from taking 
it up because of two difficulties: 

1. To whom shatl I attempt to sell 

life insurance? 

2. How shall I approach people? 

No life insurance company or agency 
until recently offered any satisfactory 
answers to these two questions, and in 
most these are yet unsolved. Even the 
young man who knows that millions of 
people in general need life insurance, 
shrinks from the plunge, because he 
does not know one specific person to 
approach nor how to do it. The Car- 
uegie School and the others following 
in its footsteps have practically com- 
plete answers to these questions. Grad- 
uates from these schools need not ask 
whom to see nor what to say—and this 
facility alone give an advantage that 
we never before possessed. 


What Kind of Persons Do We Wish 
te Secure? 

The Bureau of Personnel Research of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology of 
Pittsburgh, for the last five years, has 
been investigating the question as to 
what type of persons is most likely to 
succeed. This knowledge should help 
companies secure many who now hesi- 
tate, doubting their fitness for it and 
knowing very well that the companies 
could not advise them as to their suc- 
cess. How many, if with any degree 
of certainty, they could have been con- 
fidently told, with an assurance that 
would be contagious, that they really 
could succeed, would have undertaken 
the business; and how many more could 
we have urged more confidently to take 
it up? Perhaps we would have been 
justified in financing many if we had 
really known that they would probably 
succeed. 

Be Interested in People 

The ideal new agent is interested in 
people and belongs to social clubs and 
business organizations. He is a leader 
in these groups, as he was in student 
affairs when in school. He carries more 
than $10,000 of life insurance himself. 
He has an ambition to attain some kind 
of an executive position in the life in- 
surance business. 


It is easy for him to reply to people’s 
objections. He has the ability to domi- 
nate an interview without monopolizing 
the conversation. 

In regard to his personal characteris- 
tics, he can easily make up his mind; 
he is quite adaptable and has very little 
tendency to be self-conscious. He is 
fairly quick in his physical movements 
and at the same time is capable of 
patience and control. He does not avoid 
another person’s gaze during an inter- 
view. 

Believes in Life Insurance 


Finally, he believes in the life insur- 
ance business and is anxious to work 
for the company. He is willing to give 
the work his entire time. 

If willing and able to qualify for, take 
and graduate at the Carnegie and simi- 
lar schools of life insurance salesman- 
ship, the probabilities of being able to 
succeed would be very greatly in- 
creased, if not made almost certain. 





Of course, no candidate exactly fills 
all these qualifications, and it is cer- 
tainly not intended that this should be 
a complete guide to which no exception 
should be made. Just so far as a candi- 
date does, in a general way, conform to 
these specifications, we believe that he 
is more likely to succeed. He belongs 
to a group of whom most can succeed. 
Therefore, men and women of this type 
should be sought for. 


What Is the Source of Successful 


Agents? 


Investigations in one large agency 
show that most good agents are 
acquired through introduction by their 
successful agents. The following table 
shows the number and percentage of 
contracts made by this organization in 
1921, classified as to manner in which 
they were acquired: 


By Number of %of Total 

Introduction of Contracts Contracts 

Own agents ........ 60 61% 

Office Personnel .... 16 16 17% 

Home Office ....... 2 6 
Circular Letters to 

Postmasters ....... 4 4% 

BUGGROUS cidcccicccs 4 4% 

Medical Examiners, 7 Ti 
Specific Circular....:. 3 3 


Special Advertisement 2 2 


4) Cree 98 100% 


Not only were those who were intro- 
duced through that company’s agents 
and office people 77% of the total num- 
ber contracted with, but the percentage 
of successes in this class was highest 
and the expense of getting these men 
was less than by advertising, circulariz- 
ing or any other way. 

This is natural and as it should be. 
It is the successful agent who not only 
attracts others likely to succeed but 
who is careful to introduce only those 
who will help the business. If there 
were fewer men in the business, but 
every one a standard agent, a large 
percentage of them producing a quarter 
or half a million of business a year, 
would we have any difficulty in keeping 
our ranks full of the kind we wish? It 
is the thousands leaving the business 
after a few months’ trial and failure 
who probably are keeping other thou- 
sands of eligible men out of the busi- 
ness. 

Former Occupations 


It is found that the larger number of 
new agents come from the occupations 
of clerks, salesmen and bank employes. 
This does not necessarily indicate that 
persons from these occupations make 
the best agents—it may be that we are 
looking largely to those classes for 


prospective agents or that persons from 
those occupations most naturally pro- 
gress into ours. It is possible that per- 
sons from still other occupations would 
succeed equally as well, if not better 
But, so far, we do know that clerks and 
salesmen are the most promising pre- 
vious occupations. Possibly, if we got 
new agents from the ranks of railroad 
or college presidents, they might really 
do better. 

For a well-organized, ordinary com- 
pany, about one standard agent to each 
10,000 population seems to be a fair 
basis to establish. Of course, if the 
district were one where half or more 
of the population was colored, for ex- 
ample, the proportion should vary. 


Motives Which Attract Persons to the 
Business 

It is important in presenting the 
business to a prospective inquirer to 
know what motives should be appealed 
to. Should it be solely the income 
afforded? Should we speak of the ser- 
vice to be rendered? Should we adver- 
tise or defend the commission as 
against the fixed salary method of com- 
pensation? Should we speak of the 
opportunities for advancement; of the 
permanency of life insurance at a time 
when the depression in other lines is 
only too apparent? Should we frankly 
refer to the prejudice against the busi- 
ness still existing in some minds or 
should we ignore it? 

The result of an inquiry among sev- 
eral hundred successful insurance men 
and women shows that there are other 
more powerful appeals than the income. 
We need not be considered hypocritical 
in urging consideration of these other 
attractions. There are many things that 
a man considers besides mere income— 
there are many who would not be at- 
tracted to other lines of business at the 
same income; others would not be in- 
fluenced by a larger income. Some 
would resist the temptation of a very 
much larger income if to do something 
very unattractive. Other influences 
than were income are holding thou- 
sands of the best men and women in 
the world to such vocations as preach- 
ing, teaching, missionary work, research 
work, social service, athletics, medicine 
and law—where, important as income 
is, it is by no means the sole incentive. 
Surely the four and a half million men 
who entered service were not attracted 
chiefly by income! 

Further, it is wise to present some 
other urge in addition to income even 
to those who are, perhaps of necessity, 
chiefly influenced by money considera- 
tions. Even if forced to consider the 
income mainly, no one believes himself 
entirely mercenary. To persuade a man 
who is really influenced by money that 
a certain thing is right and that it is 
popular besides profitable, is ordinary 
common sense. 

Again, any man does best the thing 
he likes. Would Tilden willingly give 
up tennis for football or golf? The 
same is true with the game of life; and 
it is certainly good psychology to con- 
stantly remind people of the great 
value of their work, not only in present- 
ing the business to prospective agents 
but particularly after they have en- 
tered it.* 

New Rating Blank 

There has recently been put into use 
an improved form of blank for rating 
prospective candidates to take the place 
of the one used in the army. The new 
blank, it will be noticed, is simply a 
form that will permit the person inter- 
viewing prospective candidates to check 
up the various qualities which are 
found to be the most necessary in the 
successful agent. 

In this new rating blank the prospect 
is not graded on a percentage basis, as 
it was found that judges differ a great 
deal in what they mean by 100%, 90% 
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or 40%. Nor are the words “excellent,” 
“good,” “fair’ and “poor” used, for it 
has been clearly demonstrated that 
what “fair’ means to one person, “good” 
will mean to another. There is also a 
tendency on the part of all to grade as 
high as possible. 

To eliminate these difficulties in 
judging candidates, the graphic judg- 
ment blank lists 15 different points 
about the applicant. Several descrip- 
tions are given after each point and the 
interviewer checks the description that 
fits the candidate. For instance, point 
3 is as follows: ~* 

3. How would you describe the appli- 
cant’s voice? Disagreeable, Weak, Un- 
noticed, Agreeable, Pleasing? 

The interviewer makes a check above 
the description that applies to the per- 
son before him. 

Selection Methods 

The following methods of deciding 
whether a prospect is likely to succeed 
are practical and are being used today. 

1. The Personal History Blank, which 
is an improved form of application 
blank and brings out certain facts of 
previous experience that are significant. 

2. The Reference Blank, which is sent 
out to the references given by the ap- 
plicant. This blank is an improvement 
over. those previously used, in that it 
gives with a greater degree of accuracy 


*See Charts No. 1 and No. 2. 
the real opinion of the references. 

3. The Record of Preferences, which 
shows whether the applicant’s likes 
and dislikes are similar to those of suc- 
cessful agents. 

4. The Intelligence Tests, which have 
been found valuable in measuring the 
mental alertness of the applicant. It 
has been proved after years of experi- 
ence that those who do not pass a cer- 
tain grade in these tests are very un- 
likely to succeed in selling insurance. 

5. A Physical Examination, required 
of all applicants. It is surely unprofita- 
ble and unwise to engage a sick man— 
physically unable to do the strenuous 
work of an insurance salesman. His 
medical and family history, as shown 
on the medical blank. gives much valua- 
ble information which is of great help 
in directing the agent’s work, particu- 
larly when some _ physical handicap 
must be considered. The doctor’s judg- 
ment of the applicant is very valuable, 
as a man generally shows another phase 
of character to the examining physician. 

Responsibility of the Management 

The care used in making an accurate 
judgment of the applicant is not only 
valuable to the agency or company but 
has a great influence upon the appli- 
cant. Large numbers hesitate because 
they doubt their ability to succeed. If 
they see that the effort of the manage- 
ment is chiefly to make contracts with- 
out carefully considering their qualifi- 
cations, doubt and hesitation will in- 
crease. If, however, they see what a 
careful study is being made to deter- 
mine whether they can succeed, confi- 
dent belief in their success communi- 
cates itself to them. Indeed, the atti- 
tude of the prospect agent in wistfully 
asking, “Do you really think I can suc- 
ceed?” is almost pathetic, and shows 
the responsibility incurred in assuring 
the prospect agent that he can succeed. 

When once a contract is made with 
an agent, all doubt as to his ability to 
succeed, both on the part of the man- 
agement and the agent as well, should 
be put aside and every effort then made 
to have him succeed. A contract light- 
ly entered into is likely to be lightly 
followed up. And it the agent does not 
succeed, in most cases we should feel 
that the fault has been largely, if not 
wholly, in either our selection or our 
training—either he should not have 
been advised to take up the business 
or he should have been more properly 
coached. 

Lack of this feeling of responsibility, 
in the past, has accomplished lack of 
training and has been probably a 
greater cause of agents failing than 
their selection. It is the business of 
medical directors to select risks that, 
as a group, will live; of hospitals to 
make their patients well; of teachers 
tc make scholars; and an excessive 


death rate in an insurance company, 
excessive mortality or morbidity in a 
hospital, or an excessive number of 
failures of pupils, is a reflection upon 
the institution. The value of life in- 
surance general agents or managers is 
their ability to select salesmen and 
make them succeed—if they cannot do 
this, they are failures. 

The mistake heretofore has been that 
we stopped with selection—even when 
that was carefully done. When one 
thinks of the attempt of forty years 
ago to get agents—when anyone was 
gladly taken on, men broken in busi- 
ness and health; when the qualities 


looked for and desired were “nerve,” 
glibness of tongue and a wide acquaint- 
ance—is it not a wonder that we got 
anybody who succeeded? And does this 
not show that people have bought life 
insurance because it was so needed, in 
spite of poor selection of salesmen and 
poor salesmanship? : 

Universal adoption of better methods 
of selecting and training would result 
not only in increased efficiency and pro- 
duction but would attract the really 
desirable to the business—to say noth- 
ing of elevating the popular conception 
of the profession of selling life insur- 
ance. Considering the amount of in- 


surance sold in the past by the un- 
selected, untrained salesmen and wo- 
men, against popular prejudice, how 
much will the well-selected and trained 
salesmen, holding deserved popular 
favor, sell to meet the ever-increasing 
needs of a growing country? 


EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman. 


How One Agency Selects Agents 
This agency, before employing an ap- 
plicant, considers information about 
him from four different sources. These 
sources of information are: 
1. The report from the medical ex- 
aminer, 
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2. The report from former employers 
or other references. 

3. The report of the applicant’s special 
abilities and aptitudes as brought out 
by written tests. 

4. The information about the applicant 
brought out in all interviews, es- 
pecially such items as his motives 
in applying, his confidence in his 
ability to succeed, and his general 
personal appearance and manner. 
Each of these four sources of infor- 

mation about the personality of the ap- 

plicant is considered important but none 
is considered of sufficient importance 
to be used as the sole basis of selec- 
tion. It is not believed that written 
tests alone will ever be satisfactorily 
used in selecting agents, but it is like- 
wise recognized that the oral interview 
is also quite dangerous when used with- 
out other aids. It is important to weigh 
carefully various kinds of information 
gathered from different though stand- 
ardized sources before making the final 
decision. 
The Physical Examination 

The importance of good health in 
successful life insurance selling cannot 
be questioned. Each applicant is re- 
quired to pass a physical examination 
and the report of the medical examiner 
is taken into account by the officer re- 
sponsible for his employment or rejec- 

tion. This has little relation to such a 

physical examination as would deter- 

mine his insurability, although, for con- 
venience, such a blank is used; but 
obviously, a physical condition such as 
to greatly hinder or make impossible 
his success in selling should be ascer- 
tained and carefully considered. 
Former employers are asked certain 
specific questions about the applicant. 

All answers can be made by simply 

making a check mark after one of the 

possible answers. Space is also pro- 
vided for voluntary comments by the 
reference. This letter of reference is 

of special value in that it both gives a 

more accurate statement than the usual 

letter of reference and also makes pos- 


sible the _ statistical 
analysis of replies. 
Written Tests 
For six years the Bureau of Person- 
nel Research at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has been carrying on re- 
search in the use of written tests in 
the selection of agents. The most com- 
plete statement of the use of these 
tests in the selection of life insurance 
salesmen is found in an unpublished 
thesis of Dr. M. J. Ream. The agency 
in question used the following written 
tests, which were originally developed 
in this research bureau: 

1. Personal History Blank. 

2. Record of Preferences, Likes and 
Dislikes. 

3. Test of Business Information. 

4. Test of Facility in Meeting Objec- 

tions. 

. A Series of Tests measuring such 
things as speed of movement, speed 
of decision and freedom from self- 
consciousness, and other mental 
traits. 

The results of these tests are marked 
by the examiner on the graphic test 
report. He also prepares a confidential 
report which is sent to the official in- 
terviewers. This report is a form letter 
with blank spaces for entering the indi- 
vidual items about the applicant which 
were brought out by the tests. 

Oral Interviews 

A personal interview with the pros- 
pective agent might be considered the 
core or heart of the interview. The 
importance of the interviewer’s judg- 
ment is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the use of tests and other aids 
in selection. There are, however, two 
fundamental differences between the in- 
terview developed upon a _ scientific 
basis and the ordinary unscientific in- 
terview seen in so many employment 
departments. 

1. The scientific interview weighs and 
evaluates certain written records se- 
cured from other sources. 

These written records are the report 
of the medical examiner, the letters 


tabulation and 


ea | 


from references, and the report of 

the sales tests. 

2. The interviewer looks for certain 
very definite things in each interview 
and records his judgment on a spe- 
cial form, the Interviewer’s Guide. 
The Interviewer’s Guide thus reminds 
him of the presence, absence and 
degree of certain personality traits 
that should be taken into considera- 
tion and also furnishes a means of 
measuring and recording them. Of 
course, in addition to these selection 
methods the interviewer is influenced 
in his final decision by the general 
and undefined impression made upon 
him by each individual applicant. 
The ideal interview is that one in 

which both the interviewer and the 
prospective agent have every reason to 
believe in the latter’s fitness for the job. 
As is well known, not all interviews 
are made with applicants. The good 
employment manager often tries “to 
sell” the business to a good man who 
has not applied for the position. What- 
ever his qualifications may be in other 
respects, the prospective agent, whether 
he has voluntarily applied for the job 
or has been first approached by the in- 
terviewer, must be interested in the 
new line of work and believe in his 
ability to master it. 

As a test of this confidence in his 
ability to master the business of life 
insurance selling, 2 $50 deposit is re- 
quired of each new agent. The deposit 
is forfeited if the agent fails to pay for 
$1,000 in premiums during the first 12 
months and is charged to the training 
account of the agent. The object of 
this requirement is not only to elimi- 
nate at the start those not in earnest 
who will later be almost certain to fail, 
but also to impress upon the prospective 
agent that his training is expensive and 
to make the executives charged with 
his training more keenly feel responsi- 
bility for his success. As a good 
teacher will feel the obligation to do 
all he can for one paying tuition, so the 
agency supervisor who has collected 


money from the prospective agent will 
better recognize the importance of do- 
ing everything he can to make him a 
success. The supervisor also explains 
to the new agent that this money goes 
to meet such expenses as are incurred 
in securing his supply kit, license, phys- 
ical examination, the payment of his 
Life Underwriter Association dues, and 
the cost of his correspondence course. 

If, at any time during his first year, 
the agent succeeds in paying for $1,000 
in premiums, the $50 deposit with 10% 
interest is returned to him. 

The use of the methods described in 
this report has resulted in the selection 
of a better and more permanent type of 
agent. It has also drawn attention to 
the supreme importance of better and 
more scientific methods of training; and 
since written records are kept of each 
new agent, it has made possible the 
statistical study and evaluation of those 
qualifications possessed by the success- 
ful agent. Thus it not only results in 
the employment of better agents today, 
but continually gives more information 
about the things to look for in the 
selection of agents in the future. 

Confidential Report of John Doe 
ba Mierates Agency January 7, 1922. 

Record made on Carnegie aids for 
selection of life insurance salesmen. 

In this report, Mr. Doe is being meas- 
ured, not for his general ability to do 
different kinds of work, but specifically 
for his adaptability for life insurance 
salesmanship. He is compared with 
men who have gone through the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship and with successful salesmen 
of life insurance companies. 

This report is intended to aid the 
interviewer in sizing up Mr. Doe. With 
this information, the interview can be 
more to the point and there should be 
less uncertainty both for the inter- 
viewer and the applicant about the de- 
sirability of a contract. 

Mr. Doe’s combined score is plus 
eighteen (-+ 18), which is very favor- 
able. It means that Mr. Doe’s chances 
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of success should be very good, as the 
passing point is plus one (+ 1). 

His previous experience has been a 
good preparation for life insurance. His 
standing in personal history is slightly 
above the average. His age is 29, which 
is favorable. He has never had any 
selling experience, which is not favor- 


able. He is married and has three per- 
sons dependent oa him for support. 


This is favorable. He has had fourteen 
years of schooling. His likes and dis- 
likes are, on the whole favorable. 

His facility in meeting objections is 
low. His answers for the most part 
belong to the indirect type of reply. 
More experience should enable him to 
handle objections more quickly and 
with less argument. 

His business information and general 


of Life Insurance Salesmanship. Each 
circle on the chart represents a life 
insurance salesman in this school. The 
higher the position of a circle the 
greater the degree of success of a par- 
ticular individual while attending the 
class and the distance of a circle to- 
wards the right measures his score in 
the Carnegie sales tests. For instance, 
the circle in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of-Chart I represents a salesman 
who was one of the greatest successes 
in selling and who made a score of 13 
in the sales tests. The circle in the 
lower left-hand corner of Chart II repre- 
sents a salesman who was unsuccessful 
in selling and who scored minus 10 
(— 10) in the sales tests. It should be 
noted that the scores do not begin at 
zero, but at minus 11. 
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ale worn who failed to pass courne 


ance men. He could easily do the class 
work required at the Carnegie School. 

In his temperament traits the most 
favorable are: Speed of physical move- 
ment; ease with which he makes up 
his mind; tendency not to be self- 
conscious. 

Mr. Doe belongs clearly to the quick 
and accurate type rather than the slow 
and accurate type. 

In conclusion Mr. 
* points are: 

1. Broad knowledge of business infor- 
mation. 

2. Speed of physical movement. 

3. Ease with which he makes up his 
mind. 

4. Adaptability. 

5. Tendency not to be self-conscious. 

6. Care for detail. 

He is slightly above the average in 
patience and control. 

His weakest poiit which can easily 
developed is meeting objections. 
Examiner. 

Explanation of Charts | and II 
Charts I and 11 picture the success 
of members of the fall and winter 
classes in 1920 of the Carnegie School 


Doe’s strongest 


be 


nd Personal history. 


Grovp B- 75 Members of School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship - Winter 1920-21 


salesmen in the Carnegie classes in 
question 31 were unsuccessful as life 
insurance salesmen during their school 
course; 23 were doubtful; 2 could not 
pass the course, although they were 
successful writers, and 67 were suc- 
cessful writers. 

Of the 31 unsuccessful salesmen, 
every one of them scored plus 2 or 
lower. The men failing to pass the 
course also failed tc score as high as 2. 

Of the 67 successes, 94% scored above 
plus 2. 

Of the doubtful cases, 61% scored 2 
or below. 


Interviewer’s Guide 
An Aid in Sizing Up the Prospective 


Salesman and in Recording the Inter- 
view. 


Prospective Salesman........... Date 
of Final Interview............eecesses 
RONNIE. ois 5 he sae Interviewer........- 

How many interviews have you had 
with the applicant?.......... RA ee 


What has been the total amount of 
time spent in the interviews?........ 
MOURS .....840t Min. 

Is he considering part-time contract 


( ), whole-time contract ( )5: Or 
a temporary part-time contract prelimi- 
nary to whole-time contract ( )? 
Directions: The following questions 
ask for your judgment of the prospec- 
tive salesman on a number of points, 
Before attempting to record your opin- 
ion on any item, read and consider care- 
fully all the descriptive statements 
under the line to the right of each ques- 
tion. In making each decision, take 
into account your entire knowledge of 
the man, based on the interviews, a 


1. How does his appearance 
impress you, especially his 


study of his personal history, and the 
recommendations of others. 


Indicate your opinion in answer to 
each question by making a cross, X, on 
the line, just where you think it ought 
to be. For example, if in Question 1 
you think the prospective agent is a 
little lower than indicated by the state- 
ment “appearance satisfactory,” but not 
quite low enough to be recorded “gives 
somewhat unfavorable impression,” 
then put the cross on the line some- 
where between these two points. 











ae . ‘ a Creates Good Appearance ¢ mewh 
facial expression, physique, _ fine im- appear- satifactory unfavorable — 
; “ pression ance i Pssi ’ 
carriage and neatness? ; = impression appearance 
2. How does the applicant's 
ic Cultivated Agree- Unnoticed Awkward, Rough and 
manner impress you ? and pleasing able ill at ease grating 
3. How would you describe 
; ° Disagreeable Has poor Unnotice rable asing 
the applicant's voice? 7 ave Sine eee Agreeable Pleasing 


4. Does applicant return your 
gaze steadily? Does he 





look you in the eye? Gee 


5. To what extent does the 
applicant participate 
in the conversation 


Gaze some- Gaze changes Usually re- Gaze never 





during interviews? 


you in the eye what uneasy occasionally turns gaze wavers 

Tends to take Initiates Fai 

Tends. ; airly re- Hardly more 

a leading part some points sponsive than answers 
of discussion f i 

















questions 
6. Does he give the impres- ; 7 
x = ' Leaves distrust Gives impression Tends to creat J 
sion of sincerity? as to his of exaggerating « onkidence ore po he = 
sincerity statements face value 
7. What is your opinion of 
his 1 “ Absolutely Character Character Charact “he Pt 
a character and trustworthy high as good somiewtat ree j 
integrity? as general doubtful unreliable 
average 
8. How hard do you believe 
— +e Will probably Will tend to Will be Will work Will be - 
he will work at life at on the take things satisfactory systematically sistent tard 
insurance selling? sis Sit di worker worker 
9. What degree of determi- - : 
m Strong deter- _ Shows Moderately Is somewhat Gives up in 
nation does he seem to oe spite grit determined easily dis- ace 
of difficulties couraged i i 
possess? ‘ourag difficulties 
10. Does he give evidence of Strikes out Makes some Likes to Waits to be 
initiative? for himself original moves be guided directed 


11. What degree of imagina- 





tion does hé seem to 
possess ? 


12. What is the attitude of 


Mind runs in Unimaginative, Occasionally Full of new 
beaten paths but profits from has new ideas 
suggestions 


ideas 





Enthusiastic 


applicant’s wife or 
immediate family? 


13. What are applicant's 


Favorable 


Indifferent Inclined to 


Antagonistic 
be critical 











* In debt more Slightly Only slight 1 lerate li. fixe 

financial circum- than two months’ in debt eranchat coenataness Ghee 
earnings reserve 

stances? 5 

14. How do you rate reports oes 

nfavorable Somewhat Satisf: 

from others, such as negative. ee fatoniile 
recommendations or letters 
from references? 

15. Estimate amount of $250,000 $100,000 $50,000 $25,000 
business you think appli- °™** or less 


cant will produce during 
his first year? 


EM ARKS: 


F. H. Stratton 
Gives Illustration 
Of Business Insurance 


Toronto, August 22.—F. H. Stratton, 
manager of the Equitable, Boston, told 
a story of insuring three members of 
a firm, the oldest being forty-seven and 
wealthy; the others being young men 
whose wealth consisted of their experi- 
ence and an ability to hustle. The 
argument was that if the older man 


Recommended bv: 





died the other two would have to go 
back on the road again, as they would 
not have enough capital to run the busi- 
ness. He sold an endowment policy 
on the life of the older man, the firm 
paying for it. The theory was that if 
he died there would be enough cash to 
keep on going; if he lived to an age of 
retirement—sixty-seven, in this case— 
he would want to retire, and there 
would be enough money to buy out his 
interest, 
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Extension of School 
Training Outlined 


TEACHERS TO BE PREPARED 





Educational Staffs May Be Furnished 
for Companies and Agencies; 
Plan Specialty Courses 





Edward A. Woods, chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Standards, 
told at Toronto of the spread of Life 
Insurance Salesman Schools, the ex- 
pansion having been such that it was 
felt necessary that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Agency Offices Association and the 
Schools of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
have a committee which could pass 
upon the standards of proposed schools 
and give them the endorsement of 
these three groups. 

As an outgrowth of the Carnegie 
School. there are now in operation a 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at the University of Denver and one 
at the University of Oklahoma—the 
latter being the first educational insti- 
tution to furnish this instruction at 
public expense; and on October 1 of 
this year a similar school will be start- 
ed at New York University, of which 
Griffin M. Lovelace ,formerly of the 
Carnegie School will take charge. C. 
J. Rockwell will be Director of the 
Carnegie School. All of these schools 
are based on the standards of the 
original Carnegie School. 

More of these schools will be estab- 
lished when it is possible to furnsh the 
eaching staff for them. Other educa- 
tional institutions are persistently seek- 
ing the technical staff. One of the next 
steps should be the educating of those 
qualified to take charge of similar insti- 
tutions, the lack of which is holding 
back the progress of this work. 

Graduates Teaching 

Already several graduates of the Car- 
negie School are teaching at the various 
other schools—E. H. Howbert, at the 
University of Denver; James E. Bragg, 
at the University of Ok’ahoma for the 
past year, to be with the School at 
New York University when it opens 
October 1; and L. D. Stark, to be with 
the University of Oklahoma School. 

Establishing these schools in other 
institutions is now much more prac- 
ticable because the course has been 
worked out and is available in thematic 
outline and because the text books writ- 
ten by members of the Carnegie Staff 
are now available to instructors as well 
as students. The Harper’s Life Insur- 
ance Library now includes: 

Selling Life Insurance—John A. Stev- 
enson. 

The Psychology of Selling Life In- 
surance—E. K. Strong, Jr. 

Meeting Objections—John A. Steven- 
son, 

This House of Protection 
Lovelace. 

Analyzing Life Situations for Insur- 
ance Needs--The Case Method (In 
Press)—Griffin M. Lovelace 

The various schools, since their in- 
ception, have given the course to nearly 
1,000 persons, including classes taught 
by the Carnegie Tech Faculty at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, in the sum- 
mers of 1921 and 1922, respectively. 
The new schools at the University of 
Ok’ahoma opened auspiciously with 76 
students. and 110 attended the class 
held at Los Angeles this summer. 

Plans of Expansion 

A significant advance in the Carnegie 
School—which will also apply to New 
York University—is that the certificate 
of graduation is now withheld until 
$100,000 of insurance has been actually 
sold by the graduate, thereby stamping 
the holder of a certificate of this school 
as one who has achieved what is being 
considered, more and more, as the pro- 
duction of a standard agent. This ac- 
tion was recommended at the Mid-Year 
Meeting of the National Association. 


Griffin M. 


The steps proposed for the extension 
of this work are: 

1. To train a teaching staff for other 
educational institutions. 

2. To furnish educational staffs for 
companies and agencies desiring to 


take on program of educating their rep- 
resentatives. 


3. To study, and later teach, agency 
supervision. 

4. To establish what might be called 
post-graduate courses in Life Insurance 
specialties such as— 

Bequest Insurance 
Business Insurance 

Credit Insurance 
Inheritance Tax Insurance 
Industrial Insurance 
iroup Insurance 

And others. 


It is to be noted that the teaching 
staff of these institutions are men of 
high order. They have been men of 
exceptional ability who can command 
large incomes. While the salaries of 
teachers and college professors are 
lamentably and notoriously low, the 
salaries of the class of men able to 
successfully teach the selling of Life 
Insurance will probably rank more than 
favorably with those paid to most col- 
lege presidents. 

There is a great need of not only 
maintaining but increasing the number 
of those who can be secured by edu- 
cational institutions, companies and 
agencies to continue and enlarge this 
work. 

Plans for a large extension of this 
educational movement may be placed 
soon before the Association. 

It is a notable and gratifying fact 
that this movement in Life Insurance 
to teach salesmanship by actual ex- 
perience, in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, is not only the one business in 
which so important a thing ag _ sales- 
manship is so taught, but for this rea- 


son is attracting wide interest outside 
of our business. 


Spier’s Committee 
Wants More Support 


SEES FINE CHANCE FOR SERVICE 








Sounding Gospel of Use and Extension 
of Life Insurance for 
Credit 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has a committee called 
“Use and Extension of Life Insurance 
for Credit,” which is doing fine work in 
spreading life insurance gospel, and 
the chairman of which is A. R. Spier, 
ot New York. He told the Executive 
Committee at Toronto what progress 
this committee is making. It seems 
that the committee is getting splendid 
co-operation of the National Association 
of Credit Men, with the result that 
credit men’s associations have arranged 
with thirty-five life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations for the appointment of a 
speaker to address the credit men on 
their favorite subject-credits. 

Attitude of Companies 

With the companies, however, the 
committee is not so satisfied with the 
progress made as while it wrote to 247 
companies, setting forth aims and am- 
bitions of the committee, asking for co- 
operation and help—and while many 
executives of both large and small com- 
panies replied, the answers were “in- 
variably lacking in practical helpful- 
ness.” 

In his report Mr. Spier said in part: 

“Personal contact with the American 
Bankers Association has been helpful; 
a closer touch with import trade or- 
ganizations wherein dissemination of 
information of the value of life insur- 
ance as applied to credits will be of 
inestimable value in the spreading of 
this propaganda. 





the 








New York.” 














“What do you know about 


Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York?” 


—‘Oh! it is one of our good 
old conservative companies 
and you would not make 
a mistake in securing an 
agency for it; why not apply 
to George W. Murray, Supt. 
of Agents, 256 Broadway, 
































“Your chairman has. addressed ten 
representative life insurance agency 
meetings in New York City and a few 
days ago the Rotary Club of Brooklyn, 
and quite recently on an auto trip 
through the South, in North Carolina, 
both the Rotarians and Kiwanians on 


the value of life insurance in its rela- 
tion to credits. 


“While good results have been at- 
tained and the seed sown in fertile soil, 
the work has hardly started. 

Not a One Man’s Job 

“In all fairness and justice to your 
committee, permit me to emphasize 
and stress the fact that this is not a 
one man’s job, nor even that of a full 
committee, all working. 

“Every thoughtful underwriter should 
realize the practical value of a move 
fraught with such tremendous possibili- 
ties wherein the agent reaps the ma- 
terial reward in service to the public, 
and in sequence, dollars to himself. 
Therefore he should spontaneously vol- 
unteer his hearty co-operation in this 
national campaign. 

“Every local underwriters’ association 
should see to it that every worth-while 
organization in its district is reached 
on the subject, especial reference being 
directed toward trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
banking institutions, clearing houses, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and similar or- 
ganizations. 


“We must have more magazine and 
daily press publicity, and the capable 
writers in our ranks should furnish the 
material for this recognition. 


“The colleges of the country, through 
their courses in business economics 
and banking where credits and banking 
are both taught, should become a splen- 
did field for this propaganda, and would 
become interested if properly ap- 
proached. 


“If you recognize, as I do, that this 
is one of the most forward movements 
ever taken up by the underwriters in 
your behalf, and one from which you 
can reap the most returns—you will 
enthusiastically assume your responsi- 
bility, and promptly render all the con- 
structive help you can to the movement. 

“The work should be carried forward 
on a more comprehensive and enlarged 
scale in the future—by the appointment 
of groups at strategic points for special 
work: 

“Publicity—Newspaper, trade and 
magazine articles, on the value of insur- 
ance in its relation to credits supple- 
mented by collective institutional ad- 
vertising by the life insurance com- 
panies through this committee, wherein 
no company is specifically advertised, 
but the importance of this phase of pro- 
tection to the public is properly fea- 
tured. 

“Education—Addresses to be deliv- 
ered on the subject before the most 
representative audiences that can be 
secured by an intensive study of de- 
sirable National organizations with 
local bodies all over the country, and 
of colleges wherein allied subjects are 
taught. In fact, all aggregations of for- 
ward thinking fellowmen where com- 
merce, finance, trade and professions 
are of paramount consideration. 

“And, finally, co-ordination of the 
work of the whole through a central 
body well qualified to handle it. 


Clark Bottig, 
Girard Life, Hurt 


En Route Toronto 

Toronto, August 22.—Clark Bottig, 
superintendent of the Girard Life, ar- 
rived at the convention pretty well cut 
up. He was about to cross the New 
York State line, driving from Philadel- 
phia, when he ran into a rope which 
had been stretched across a road by a 
farmer who was elevating hay to a 
hay mound. In the impact the rope 
broke the wind shield and four tendons 
in Bottig’s hand were severely cut. 
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Says Philadelphia 
Had Best Congress 


PRESIDENT SHUFF’S TALK 


Chicago Association Under Day Had 
700 at a Luncheon; Asks 
Press Co-operation 





Philadelphia had the prize sales con- 
gress of the year, said President Shuff 
in his the inter- 
national convention of life underwriters 
in Toronto. More than 1,060 agents 
attended and so many turned up at 
the banquet they couldn't all be served 
Mr. Shuff told of the inspiration he 
felt as he addressed so many men, all 
engaged in the great work of insurance. 

During the year Mr. Shuff traveled 
extensively and was everywhere re- 
ceived with cordial hospitality. Among 
others he met insurance commissioners 
of many states, his relations with them 
being most pleasant. 

“In more than one instance I found 
that the commissioners are depending 
upon the local or state associations for 
information as to the best method of 
having honorable men represent the 
companies and are relying upon their 


opening address to 





JOHN L. 


SHUFF 


recommendation before issuing a_ li- 
cense to the various agents,” he said. 

Mr. Shuff could not take time to 
tell of all the associations he visited 
and banquets and meetings he attend- 
ed, but about Chicago he said: 

“IT feel it is due to the president ot 
the Chicago association to say that the 
association in that city. which had 
been reported as in bad shape, had a 
luncheon meeting with 700 present 
all due to the executive ability of the 
president, Darby A. Day.” 

The legal reserve life companies 
have close to 50 billions in force, “and 
with the higher standards of education, 
ethics, ideals and respect for each other 
we can not anticipate the possibilities 
of our business in the future,” was 
one of President Shuff’s comments. “I 
realize we are only scratching the sur- 
face and, with the continued extreme 
taxation that is being thrust upon es- 
tates, no man, who leaves anything 
worth while, can afford not to have a 
sufficient amount of insurance to pro- 
tect and make 100% the earnings of 

a life time.” 

The Insurance Press 

Mr. Shuff thought that the insurance 
papers and the life underwriters shoutd 
constitute a strong link. Along this 
line he said: 

“T also desire to 
insurance press 


tribute to the 
their usefulness 


pay 
for 


and their splendid co-operation as a 
whole. May I, with kindness to the 


gentlemen who represent the insurance 
press. state that I know that our or- 
ganization is more important to them 
than any factor of their business be- 
cause, if they will look over their sub- 
scriptions, I believe they will find that 
ninety-five per cent of their subscribers 
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THREE POINTS OF CONTACT 


Treble Your Efficiency and Your 
Income 





According to Webster, a triangle is 


” 


“three lines intersecting.” Applied to 
Life Insurance selling this rule spells 
efficiency and success because it assures 
conservation of energy in the solicita- 
tion of business. 


The Agent who represents the Missouri 
State Life is equipped to offer Life, 
Accident, and Group Protection thus 
working with utmost efficiency. He has 
the “goods” to meet the needs of every 
client. 


He is known in his territory as a successful Life 
Insurance man. This reputation is strengthened 
and enhanced thru the multiplied opportunities 
for claim service in connection with Accident 
and Group Insurance. This greater service 
which he renders and its attendant publicity 
make a Missouri State Life Agent an outstand- 


ing figure in his community. 


An Agency Contract with the Missouri State Life 
means increased opportunities for success. 


Our Expansion Program is rapidly developing. 
Attractive connections offered to big writers and 
to brokers. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Accident Health Group 











are members of the life underwriters. 
Hence, we must get along well together. 


“The line of educational literature 
that is being gotten out by a number 
of the insurance press is quite worth 
the attention of every life agent, and 
I appeal to the members of the Asso- 
ciation to deal with the men in close 
touch with us, because they are spe- 
cializing on statistics and data which 
are dependable and help us greatly in 
our endeavor.” 

Finances 

After complimenting E. A. Woods 
and the program committee, Secretary 
Ensign, the vice-presidents and regional 
assistants, Mr. Shuff said regarding 
finances: 

“Now as to our financial plans. What 
we have done in the past, without 
criticism of any administration. is a 
failure. Our good friend, Mr. Edward 
Woods, in a talk in Pittsburgh so beau- 
tiful.y put the problem of our not feel- 
ing our responsibilities when he stated 
that the hod-carriers’ union paid $75.00 
a year for the privilege of co-operating 
and the miners of this country ten per 
cent of their wages, yet we men of 
affairs, directing society, up-building 
the world, are not willing to make a 
contribution to have a parent organiza- 
tion that is not constantly straining 
financially. I recommend without res- 
ervation that the proper authorities at 
this convention require a sufficient fee 
from each individual agent of local as- 
sociations that will finance our prob- 
lem of expense of the National Asso- 
ciation at the Home Office. We greatly 
handicap our Secretary, who should be 
able to give his time exclusively to the 
publications and the local associations, 
when he must be constantly required 


to watch for the next pay-roll; and 
this must be changed. Of course, as 
long as we have Charles Jerome 


Edwards in Brooklyn, a friend in court. 
as it were, we get through—but how?” 
Mr. Shuff concluded as follows: 

“My friends, should I live one hun- 
dred years and have sunshine and hap- 
piness and joys every moment, I shall 
never have anything in my life the 
equal to this year’s work—the joy of 
knowing you, the happiness of your 
friendships, the love I have for my 
profession, the enthusiasm it hag put 
into me, and the resolve that so long 
as I may live I will try to pay tribute 
to the men who preceded me and gave 
better than they knew for my business. 
I beg of you, my friends. to cease call- 
ing this a game. It is a profession— 
scientific, correct, wonderful in its op- 
eration, magnificent in its results; and 
to our friends on both sides of the 
imaginary line between Canada and the 
United States, may God in his good- 
ness continue to reign supreme and 
make us grateful for health, happiness 
and the prosperity that we have en- 
joyed.” 


Frank D. Buser 
Loses Jewelry Via 
The Burglar Route 


Toronto, August 22.—Frank D. Buser, 
general agent of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, is the loser of $3,400 worth of 
jewelry because a telephone operator 
got a message balled up. 

Mr. Buser gave instructions to his 
*phone operator to call up a company, 
with a view of getting a burglary rider 
ona policy. The operator was instruct- 
ed to make an engagement with a rep- 
resentative of the company for 11 
o’clock. In some way the message was 
twisted at the other end and word came 
that an engagement had been made for 
3 o'clock. 

At noon burglars entered Mr. Buser’s 
house and stole $3,400 worth of jewelry. 
There wasn’t a cent’s worth of burglary 
insurance on it, because of the mix-up 
in time, 
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Madden Has Made Good 
As U.S. Chamber Head 


GETS TRIBUTE FROM VOSHELL 


Recommends Educational Committee 
Appointment to Co-Operate With 
Chamber’s Insurance Dept. 





In a report to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters J. K. Voshell, as 
chairman of the Committee on Relations 
with Other Organizations, gives the 
stamp of his approval to the much- 
discussed insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and says that James L. Madden, the 
tormer head of the Industrial Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life, who 
is now manager of the chamber’s in- 
surance department, has been a success 
in this difficult position. Furthermore, 
he recommended that the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters appoint 
an educational committee of bureau, 
with Everett M. Ensign as the head, to 
co-operate with Mr. Madden in order 
to carry on a publicity campaign with 
the seven hundred thousand underlying 
members of the chamber, in which life 
insurance is to be included. 

Situation in the Chamber 

Continuing Mr. Voshell said: 


In order that we may be directly represented 
on the board of directors of the chamber, it 
is necessary that we have a_ representative 
from one of the life insurance companies living 
within the geographical district necessary tor 
ebection to the board, brought forward promi- 
nentiy during the ensuing year, the purpose 
being to have him elected at the annual meeting 


next year. ao ad 


During the convention at — in May 
of this year it was possible to have nominated 
in the district west of the Ohio River a life 
man, and the name of Mr. George 1. Cochran, 
president of the Pacific Mutual, was put in 
nomination. He was defeated by a very few 
votes, two in fact indicating the interest which 
the delegates took in having a representative 
of the life department on the board. Next 
year we can have the choice of a man east of 
the Ohio River; | make this distinction to give 
an indication of the section from which thé 
man may be selected, and I| believe if we will 
now make our selection of the man we want to 
represent the life insurance field men on the 
board of dirctors, and get squarely behind him, 
we will have a good majority in his favor when 
the members of the chamber meet in 1923. 

It is the purpose of the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the administration of its 
affairs shall be as equally represented in the 
various departments as it is possible, and they 
frown upon any one-sided representation. You 
will understand, therefore, that insurance in 
all of its various branches is heartily encour. 
aged, and the principals of these various de- 
partments are respected, hence it is difficult 
tor a stock representation to keep control as 


against a division for mutual plans and vice 
versa. 


There is appointed by the president of the 
chamber an advisory board for the Departnrent 
ot Insurance, and the manager of the depart- 
ment was requested to submit names of promi- 
nent insurance men to fill the membership. All 
he could do was to make recommendations and 
use his influence to see that the men recom- 
mended were appointed. The president, how- 
ever, decides who shall be appointed, and in 
several instances changed the recommendation 
of the manager and appointed men who, in his 
opinion, were best qualified to fill the position 
on the board. 


As in all large organizations of this char- 
acter, there is the political game being played 
all the time, and that must always be consid- 
ered when arranging the program for — 
ments to various committees, and yet as said 
earlier in the report, it is the desire of the 
executives of the Chamber of Commerce that 
the administration of this enormous business 
organization shall be done as near right as 
possible, giving consideration to all elements 
of the membership. 

I feel that we are very fortunate in having 
a man who understands fully field and execu- 
tive work of the life insurance interests, and 
while he will conduct his department absolutely 
along the lines of equable distribution, you 
may rest assured that life insurance will play 
a very prominent part in the affairs of the 
Chamber of Commerce from now on. 


Says Life Underwriters 
Should Drop Sex Bars 


A PROTEST FROM MRS. SHAAL 


Wants National Body to Go on Record 
for Equal Recognition 
Everywhere 





A protest against drawing sex lines in 
life underwriting associations was regis- 
tered before the executive committee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the Toronto convention. 

Mrs. Shaal, who was honored by the 
association in being elevated to a vice- 
presidency, and who in business life 
is manager of the women’s, department 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Boston, has been in touch with 
women underwriters throughout the 
country with the object of interesting 


them more in the work of the associa- | 


tion, and showing that interest by 
joining up. Women can’t join the Bos- 
ton life underwriters’ association. 

As a result of her correspondence 
she offered the executive committee 
these very interesting observations: 


“It is quite evident that the associa- 
tions in the Western and Southern part 
of the country are much more hos- 
pitable to the woman life underwriter 
than they are in New England par- 
ticularly, or any part of the East. It 
seems to me this ought not to be. 
Women have taken up life underwrit- 
ing as a vocation in large numbers, 
and those numbers are going to in- 
crease every year. Surely, there should 
be no section of our country where 
women are not given equal privileges 
and opportunities as men, that they 
may attain the highest success in their 
chosen vocation. If men find these as- 
sociations of value to them in their 
business, it will be of equal value to 
a woman, and the narrow prejudice 
which excludes women from these or- 
ganizations does not belong to this 
Twentieth Century of enlightenment 
and progress. We certainly hope all such 
discrimination will cease. It would be 
a great source of satisfaction to all 
who are interested in the advancement 
of women in proportion to their ability, 
to know that the great National Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters goes on 
record as giving equal recognition to 
equal ability regardless of sex, in every 
section of the country. If this is at- 
tained, I shall feel that I have not 
served as vice-president of this Asso- 
ciation in vain. 


Legislative Bills 
Become Constructive 


POWELL TELLS TREND OF LAWS 





Only 32 Measures Passed Affecting 
Life Insurance, and But One 
Directly Affecting Agents 
During the year’s sessions of Con- 
gress and of sixteen State Legislatures 
and two constitutional conventions only 
one measure directly affecting life in- 
surance agents was enacted. That was 
a bill amending the Virginia agents’ 
license law so as to include rebating, 
twisting and misrepresentation among 
the causes for which license may be 
suspended or revoked, and requiring 
that new applicants for such licenses 
shall be vouched for as to character, 
record and good faith by an executive 
or the managing agent of the company 
concerned. During the year, however, 
about thirty-two bilis of different kinds 
affecting life insurance became law. 





That in brief sums up the report of 
Henry J. Powell, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Law and Legislation at the 
pre-convention meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Associa- 
tior of Life Underwriters in Toronto. 


Most Bills of Constructive Character 


Less than two dozen of the total of 


nearly 900 bills introduced, of interest 
to life insurance, related to the affairs 
of agents, and most of these were of a 
coustructive character. In Louisiana 
a tax of unique character was proposed 
on all moneys or movable _ property 
taken from the state. This bill was 
unanimously reported unfavorably. An- 
other Louisiana bill proposed changes 
in the license tax system of the state 
that would have increased the tax on 
life insurance premiums. General oppo- 
sition resulting from the great increases 
proposed in other lines as well defeated 
this measure. In Congress House Bill 
9284, introduced by Representative Mott 
on December 5, 1921, sought to provide 
funds for the soldiers’ bonus by levying 
sales tax which included a 1% tax on 
gross commissions received by insur- 
ance agents. The bill was discarded 
with others when the Fordney bonus 
bill was advanced. 

An initiated income tax bill is to be 
submitted to the voters in Oregon at 
the November election which provides 


a graduated scale of rates, varying from 
1% on taxable incomes of $1,000 or less 
to 15% on taxable incomes in excess of 
$50,000. The proposed law includes in 
its definition of taxable incomes, as 
applied to individuals, all life insurance 
benefits received in excess of $10,000, 
which is the old Wisconsin provision, 
repealed in 1915. Resort to a policy- 
holders’ campaign may be necessary to 
prevent the adoption of this bill at the 
polls. 
Business Insurance 


The writing of life insurance on busi- 
ness executives throughout the country 
for the benefit of their partners has 
recently been freed from one of its diffi- 
culties by a favorable construction of 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1921. Under 
date of June 5, 1922, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue ruled, by I. T. 1340, that 
premiums paid for policies of life in- 
surance taken out by a taxpayer in 
favor of business partners, as a condi- 
tion precedent to their investment ‘or 
the continuance of their investment, 
may be classed as necessary business 
expenses and may, if the proceeds of 
such policies are in no way available 
for the liquidation of the liabilities of 
the taxpayer, be deducted in making 
up his tax return. On the other hand, 
Solicitor’s Opinion 1386, published May 
1, rescinds a previous ruling based on 
the Revenue Act of 1917, holding: 

“That neither a corporate nor an individual 
taxpayer may deduct the amount of premiums 
paid on a Life Insurance policy covering the 
life of an officer or employee taken out in order 
to procure a loan for business purposes nor can 


an individual insuring his own life in such 
circumstances deduct the premiums paid on such 


policy.” 

The distinction, as pointed out in the 
opinion, lies in the benefit that would 
accrue to the taxpayer on account of 
the application of the insurance moneys 
to the payment of the loan, which 
makes such premiums non-deductible 
under the express provisions of Section 
215 (a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Another bureau ruling, I. T. 1339, pro- 
mulgated June 5, allows wives of life 
insurance agents to class renewal com- 
missions assigned to them by their hus- 
bands as gifts that need not be included 
in their tax return. The agent husband, 
however, must report such renewal com- 
missions as income of the year in which 
the premiums are paid or accrue, 


Taxation and Investment Laws 


The effect on the business of life 
insurance generally of the year’s com- 
pleted legislation was, on the whole, 
favorable. Proposed tax changes were 
fewer by 10% than two years ago. Of 
those relating to income taxes about 
two-thirds consisted in amendments pro- 
posed to existing laws of New York and 
Massachusetts. No inheritance tax 











THE 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
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changes of interest were made, although 
the first draft of a proposed bill before 
the Arizona special session contained 
the Wisconsin provision making all pro- 
ceeds of life insurance payable to bene- 
ficiaries a part of the decendant’s tax- 
able estate. After objections had been 
presented, however, this provision was 
struck out before the -bill was intro- 
duced. 

No compulsory investment law was 
enacted, though six such bills were in- 
troduced,-all in the eastern states of 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York and 
Virginia. In New York a law was en- 
acted, designed to assist in the relief 
of the housing situation, under which 
life insurance companies may for 4% 
brief period make certain limited in- 
vestments in real estate employed for 
dwelling purposes. 

By the enactment of the uniform 
amortization law in Kentucky and South 
Carolina this year the adoption of the 
practice of valuing the fixed term se- 
curities of life insurance companies by 
the amortization method was extended 
to a total of thirty-five states. The uni- 
form incontestable clause amendment, 
drafted to conform to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court decision in the Monahan 
case, was adopted in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. This amendment was also 
introduced in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, but failed of passage there. It 
is now effective in five states, having 
become law in Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania last year. In codifying 
the laws of Maryland and South Caro- 
lina no material changes were made 
concerning life insurance. Maryland 
consolidated its various state depart- 
ments, making the insurance depart- 
ment subservient to the finance depart- 
ment. Virginia declined to pass a simi- 
lar bill. 


Survey of Several States 

The disability of minors of the age of 
16 years and over to contract for life 
insurance was removed in Virginia. In 
New York, for the purpose of conform- 
ing to universal life insurance practice, 
the age limit was reduced from 15 years 
to “15 years at nearest birthday.” In 
Mississippi the passage by the Legisla- 
ture of a so-called abatement act led 
to the. discontinuance of the suits 
brought against all the foreign life in- 
surance companies, alleging violation of 
the anti-trust statute of the state 
through their use of a common mortal- 
ity table. The Illinois Constitutional 
Convention adopted on second reading 
income tax provisions that would have 
involved the double taxation of insur- 
ance companies. The defect was, how- 
ever, pointed out and corrected by 
amendment. The Missouri Constitu- 
tional Convention is now considering an 
income tax amendment which is unob- 
jectionable. In Colorado under the in- 
itiative legislation plan, a committee of 
100 representative citizens has formu- 
lated an income tax amendment to the 
Constitution which will be submitted to 
the voters at the next election. This 
proposal expressly authorizes provisions 
for reasonable deductions and exemp- 
tions and is satisfactory from the point 
of view of life insurance. A Georgia 
bill that would have made companies’ 
licenses revocable for certain acts of 
their agents was reported unfavorably. 

At the regular session in Rhode Island 
no bills of interest to life insurance 
were introduced, and the special ses- 
sions in Colorado, Nebraska, Ohio and 
Wisconsin were likewise devoid of in- 
terest. 

The balance of the thirty-two new 
laws relating to life insurance indicate, 
as already intimated, the trend of insur- 
ance legislation towards uniformity 
along constructive lines. Your commit- 
tee believes that Legislatures in gen- 
eral are displaying an increasingly in- 
telligent attitude towards the business 
of life insurance. Although the present 
year is one of the “off” years, when 
only a few Legislatures are in session, 
the sum total of its legislation is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Your committee 
hopes the coming season may also wit- 
ness like favorable consideration of the 
institution of life insurance and the 
welfare of policyholders. 
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Assurance Company 
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No matter how capable the management of a life 
insurance company may be, no matter how firm a 
foundation of business integrity may underlie it, 
no matter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer to 
the public, no Company can long be successful without 


a competent and loyal Agency Corps. 


Our Company has always enjoyed the best of man- 
agement; its SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS of existence 
have been devoted to erecting a solid structure of repu- 
tation founded upon the worthiest elements of business 
character; its product—which is Service and Protec- 
tion—is of the highest grade known to the insurance 
world; but without the men and women who form the 
connecting links between the Home Office and the 


Insuring Public, all else would be without avail. 
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IN EIGHT AND ONE-HALF YEARS, 
JANUARY 1, 1914—JUNE 30, 1922, 
THIS COMPANY HAS MORE THAN 
DOUBLED ITS VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
IN FORCE. 


Its growth in all other avenues of prog- 


ress has been in the same proportion. 


Its policy of management has been pro- 
gressive in all matters of benefit or value to 


policyholders, beneficiaries and agency force. 





B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies. 


























Life Insurance As 
Seen By Prominent 
Probate Court Judge 


HON. C. J. ORBISON’S ADDRESS 








“The Basis of Every Estate Should 
Be Life Insurance Policies in 
Substantial Amounts” 





One of the most interesting addregs- 
es at the International Convention of 
Life Insurance men at Toronto was that 
of the Hon. Charles J. Orbison, Judge 
of the Probate Court at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Placed in a position to get a real 
picture of the needs for life insurance 
Judge Orbison talked with authority 
and conviction to the delegates at the 
convention. He said in part: 

Salesman, believe in yourself and be- 
lieve in your business and many appli- 
cations will be added to your record. 
If you are faint hearted. seek some 
other position, for a faint heart never 
wrote a prospect. 

If you have not sold yourself and be- 
lieve that you have a distinct call to en- 
gage in the life insurance business, seek 
some occupation that requires brawn 
and not brains. Do not think that the 
life insurance business owes you a liv- 
ing. You owe to the industry your 
very best service in exchange for the 
opportunity it has given you to be a 
benefactor to mankind. 

You are called into a service that is 
one of the greatest factors in the de- 
velopment of character in this world. 
You are a business man helping to 
stabilize business. You are a_profes- 
sional man helping to adjust the eco- 
nomic problems oi life. You are an 
evangelist preaching the gospel of sac- 
rifice as the fundamental law of ex- 
istence. You are an advocate of thrift 

a devotee of domestic happiness and 
an enemy of poverty and want. 

The marriage altar is made more 
sacred by your presence. The cradle 
is safeguarded and defended by you: 
persistence. The boy and girl are 
given the key to the college door by 
your efforts. I believe in life insurance. 
It is the greatest business in the world 
and it is for you to dignify it, magnify 
it and exemplify it so that the world 
may have a keener appreciation of its 
advantages. 

It is because I am so thoroughly sold 
on the proposition and believe so fully 
in its moral, ethical and economic value 
upon the life of the nation that I come 
to you with my small contribution to 
help in developing inspiration and 
knowledge for the work upon which 
you are engaged. 

Every real red-blooded man has the 
ambition to leave an estate so that his 
dependents may have the same ad- 
vantages and opportunities after he has 
passed on as they had when he was 
in vigorous manhood. And every sucn 
man feels that he has the right to 
dispose of that estate in accordance 
with his own particular desires. Life 
insurance offers the best, the surest 
and safest means for the accomplish- 
ment of that idea. 

It is for the active, earnest and well 
informed insurance man to so present 
his cause that the buying public may 
come to realize that such is the case. 
The average man has not yet been sold 
upon the proposition that insurance is 
the safest kind of an investment for 
posterity, nor is the insurance sales- 
man so fully sold on it that he can talk 
convincingly to others. 

With little technical knowledge of 
the insurance profession and speaking 
merely as a layman, let me present to 
you some reasons which will demon- 
strate the proposition that not only 
are you engagea in the greatest busi- 
ness in the world, but you have the 
largest opportunity to spread the gos- 
pel of sunshine in the sphere of your 
activities and bring peace, contentment 
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and happiness unto the whole world 
about you. 
Spread the Gospel of Sunshine 

I have no quarrel with the man who 
industriously and conscientiously at- 
tempts to build a material estate, which 
will not only be a safeguard for his 
old age but a bulwark of protection for 
his loved ones when he is gone, and 
I care not whether that estate is made 
up of stocks, bonds, mortgage securi- 
ties, real estate or what-not, but I do 
have a serious contention with the man 
who refuses to see the necessity of 
making the basis of his estate substan- 
tial life insurance policies. He is like 
the ostrich that buries its head in the 
sand and refuses to heed approaching 
danger. ; 

In the first place there is nothing 
stable about material property values. 
It is axiomatic that there is nothing 
certain in this life save and except 
death, taxes and certainty of the bene- 
fits to be derived from life insurance. 
Stocks may sell for one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred dollars today and 
tomorrow they may not be worth the 
paper they are written on. Lands may 
depreciate in value, although it has 
been said, that we should put our trust 
in Mother Earth. 

Certain to Be Paid 

Material property of whatsoever kind 
or character has two distinct char- 
acteristics—it sometimes enhances its 
value, it sometimes shrinks to the neg- 
ligent quantity. No safe, sane and 
prudent man of affairs will ever trust 
the destinies of his loved ones to fluc- 
tuating values and to so-called material 
wealth, which at any time may take 
the wings of the morning and fly away 
to parts unknown. He will safeguard 
that wealth. he will anchor that busi- 
ness by taking out life insurance polt- 
cies. He will make insurance the basis 
of his estate which is as certain to be 
paid as that the; sun in its rising 
glory will purple the east next morning. 

An insurance policy never shrinks 
in value. It is as firm and solid and 
substantial as the rock of Gibraltar. 

Let the real man make his invest- 
ments, let him plan for large estates 
and create fortunes, but let him safe- 
guard the future by creating a certain 
estate, an estate which will live and 
bless and sanctify his posterity long 
after he has answered the final sum- 
mons. 

A life insurance policy is the hand 
maiden to a material estate in that it 
furnishes the means for its conserva- 
tion. 

The assets of the great majority of 
estates do not exceed $10,000.00. In 
most instances these estates consist of 
real estate—-generally the home prop- 
erty. In many instances a mortgage 
covers the home. The man dies leaving 
some debts and always the expenses 
incident to his last sickness and death. 
If there is no available cash, and most 
generally there is not, it becomes neces- 
sary to sacrifice the property by hav- 
ing the same so'd under order of court 
to pay the debts and thus the widow 
and dependent children are left with- 
out a house over their heads and with 
little remaining out of the proceeds of 
the sale of the property to help them 
along life’s rugged way. 

Up in Hamilton County, in my state, 
the other day a man died leaving a 
home valued at seven thousand dollars. 
This was all of his property. There 
was a mortgage upon the property for 
two thousand do'lars and the debts 
and expenses of the funeral and last 
sickness amounted to two thousand 
dollars. It looked as though it would 
become necessary to sell the property 
to pay the debts, which meant that 
the property would sell for about five 
thousand dollars. This man had a life 
insurance policy for five thousand dol- 
lars. The result was that the debts 
of the decedent were paid, the mort- 
Zage was lifted and the property was 
saved, thereby insuring the widow and 
her children a home. The only possible 
thing that saved that estate from ruin 
was life insurance. 

Need Ready Money to Conserve Estate 

No matter what may be the size of 





an estate it is generally true that ready 
money is needed to conserve the prop- 
erty left by the decedent and the utility 
of life insurance is thus demonstrated. 
I repeat. therefore, the slogan, “The 
basis of every estate should be life 
insurance’ policies in substantial 
amounts.” 

Again, a man should safeguard and 
protect his family above and beyond 
every other inierest in life. I am a 
firm believer in the sanctity of con- 
tracts and the duty a man owes to the 
business world to pay all of his honest 
obligations. The law recognizes this 
duty by making his estate liable for 
his debts and it sometimes occurs that 
an honest and well intentioned busi- 
ness man will find, at the close of his 
life, that his obligations to the busi- 
ness world will practically consume 
all his accumulations. 

The other day a man died in Indi- 
anapolis reputed to be a millionaire. 
When the administrator took an in- 
ventory of his estate and calculated 
his indebtedness it was found that there 
was barely enough to pay the creditors 
and that the family, brought up in ease 
and luxury, were left practically witn- 
out any money, and would be com- 
pelled to go out in the world starting 
life anew with no income of any kind 
whatsoever. 

A man can and must measure up to 
his financial obligations, but at the 
same time a man can and must protect 
his family against the vicissitudes and 
dangers incident to modern business. 
Life insurance offers him this oppor- 
tunity. Without in any, wise doing an 
injustice to his creditors he can have 
life insurance payable to his wife and 
children which is absolutely immune 
from any claims of creditors and which 
will afford that protection which his 
material estate would not. Whatever 
business calamity may happen to him, 
however great may be his financial 
obligations, he can at least realize, 
when the grim reaper appears. that his 


family will have something to start life 
with in spite of his own business 
reverses. 


Debts Are Covered 


A short time ago a business man of 
my county died and it was found upon 
investigation, that his debts exceeded 
his assets. However, he carried sub- 
stantial insurance policies made pay- 
abte to his wife and children and today 
his family is not worrying about the 
future, the children have their oppor- 
tunity for education and the wife has 
been relieved of all worry about her 
future maintenance. This man under- 
stood his obligation to his family and 
safeguarded his loved ones in the only 
legitimate way he cculd_ safeguard 
them, that was by life insurance. 

Our slogan, therefore, becomes more 
manifest—‘The basis of every estate 
should be life insurance policies in 
substantial amounts.” 

Again, men have their own ideas as 
to how their property should be dis- 
tributed at their death. The law recog- 
nizes this natural right and privilege 
by providing for testamentary disposi- 
tion. In other words, the man can 
dispose of his property by will, but 
while man proposes the law disposes 
and “there is many a slip twixt the 
cup and the lip.” 

It is my experience that the easiest 
kind of an instrument to break, out- 
side of a tax deed, is a will. The 
testator’s voice is hushed in death. He 
cannot plead his cause nor refute the 
testimony that self interest has built 
up against him. Idiosyncrasies. man- 
nerisms and peculiarities are paraded 
before the court and jury for weeks 
with the resu!t that in many cases a 
shrewd, honorable and honest man is 
declared to be of unsound mind. The 
instrument of his own making, his will, 
is declared null and void and the rem- 
nants of the property at the end of the 
lawsuit are distributed according to 
law. In my own state a vast majority 
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of will contests are won by the con- 
testors and I think in all probability 
that the situation exists in all states. 

I have in mind a distinguished states- 
man, who not only occupied a high 
position in the Government of ‘the 
United States but accumulated a large 
fortune by virtue of his industry and 
business acumen. He left a will dis- 
posing of his property but the memorial 
flowers upon his grave had scarcely 
wilted when a suit was brought by 
one of the heirs to contest the will on 
the ground of undue influence and un- 
soundness of mind. The will was set 
aside and the property disposed of ac- 
cording to law. 


Witls May Be Attacked a 

Another instance will illuminate the 
situation. A business man of large 
means died testate. One of his chil- 
dren was improvident and this bustnes» 
man utilized the method adopted by 
law and made a will by which the im- 
provident child only received an in- 
come from the estate, and not a pro- 
portionate share of the entire amount. 
The improvident child brought a suit 
to contest the will and the wil was 
broken. “very legal jurisdiction 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States and Canada will 
furnish examples of the uncertainty of 
testamentary disposition. There is no 
lawyer, however skilled in his art or 
learned in his profession, who can write 
a will but that some other lawyer will 
find some means or method by which 
that will can be attacked. The trouble 
is not with the manner of its prepara- 
tion but with those who will go to 
any length, attack the decedent in any 
manner in order to convince a court 
and jury that he was of unsound mind 
or that undue influence was exerted. 

It is no reflection on the law nu 
argument against testamentary disposi- 
tion, but it is certainly a strong in- 
dorsement of the plan of leaving a por- 
tion of your estate in the shape of life 
insurance. Courts nor lawyers’ nor dis- 
satisfied re’atives can ever change a 
beneficiary named in a policy of life 
insurance. It is written in letters that 
cannot be erased or eradicated and a 
man can lie down to peaceful dreams 
understanding and realizing that what- 
ever may happen to his material estate 
the proceeds of his life insurance poli- 
cies will go to the people named by 
him in the policies. All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men cannot 
alter this will. It is as irrevocable so 
far as the world is concerned as the 
law of the Medes and Persians. 

May I again repeat, “The basis of 
every material estate should be policies 
of life insurance.” 

Again, when men toil and sacrifice 
to accumulate an estate they naturally 
expect that their accumulations will go 
to their loved ones when they no 
‘onger have need of material things. 
From the very nature of things this 
wish cannot be realized. Courts must 
be maintained. lawyers must live and 
the machinery of Government must be 
oiled. Therefore, every estate must 
pay court costs, attorneys’ fees and in- 
heritance taxes. Where there is no 
litigation involved in the settlement of 
an estate, the average cost of admin- 
istration, including court costs and at- 
torney’s fees, is about 10% of the value 
of the estate. Where there is litiga- 
tion and a will contest the amount taken 
out of the estate for court costs ana 
attorney’s fees will average 50% there- 
of. In my own experience, I have known 
the entire estate to be wiped out by 
the expenses of administration. 

When a man dies leaving life insur- 
ance the beneficiaries named therein 
receive their money without any cost 
whatsoever and every dollar goes to 
the place where the insured desired 
that it should go. When the beneficiary 
is named in the policy, there is no 
administrator. There are no court 
costs—no attorney’s fees—-no_ inheri- 
tance taxes unless the amount of ?n- 
surance is $40,000.00 or over. 

High Credit for Life Insurance 

Life insurance companies and their 
representatives deserve the highest 
credit for applying humanitarian 
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methods in the development of their 
business. They give freely and with- 
out cost their services in making the 
necessary arrangements for the collec- 
tion of the proceeds of the policy with 
the resu't that they receive not only 
the plaudits of the neighbors but many 
returns in the shape of additional in- 
surance prospects. It is but a furfil- 
ment of the divine philosophy which 
sometime and somehow will control the 
world. “He who loses his life for My 
sake shall find it,” for he who un- 
stintedly and unse'fishly gives in ser- 
vice to his neighbor will in due time 
receive rich returns upon his invest- 
ment. 

May I, therefore, again write upon the 
tablets of your memory the thought, 
“The basis of every material estate 
should be life insurance.” 

Again, any man worthy of the name 
not only has the ambition to protect 
his own against the vicissitudes of the 
future but he should have the desire 
that when he puts off mortality those 
who are the object of his bounty shoula 
not suffer for lack of ready means. 
Time, so the law books say, is of the 
essence of the contract in many in- 
stances. Most certainly time is an im- 
portant element in making provision 
for one’s dependents. Every estate, 
whether great or small, must go 
through the process of legal procedure. 
An administrator or executor, as the 
case may be, must be appointed. In- 
ventories must be filed, time must be 
given for the filing of claims, real 
estate must be sold to pay debts, per- 
sonal property must be sold for pur- 
poses of division and numerous other 
requirements of the law must be ful- 
filled. 

It takes a year in Indiana, and in- 
deed in most states, to close an estate, 
where there are no untoward circum- 
stances. In the meantime the depend- 
ent ones must shift for themselves the 
best way they can. As a general rule 
money is not available from an estate 
until the time has elapsed for the filing 
of claims and the executor or adminis- 
trator is ready to make his final re- 
port. Where there are litigated claims 
or where there ig a will contest this 
one year is lengthened into several 
years before those entitled to receive 
the bequests of the decedent really get 
them. I have known cases where the 
estate has been tied up for a period of 
ten years. In the meantime the widow 
has been compelled to work out her 
own salvation and the children have 
lost the advantages of school and col- 
lege because of the necessary delays 
of the law. 


There is a large estate now pending 


in New York where the decedent died 
some four and a half years ago. A 
will contest was instituted, the case 


has been tried twice. new tria's have 
been granted at the conclusion of each 
trial and the case is now waiting upon 
the docket for another hearing. The 
case will ultimately reach the Court of 
Appeals in New York and from present 
calculations it will be twelve years be- 
fore there is a possibility of the legatees 
under the will receiving their distribu- 
tive share, if they ever receive it. In 
the meantime they are not privileged 
to enjoy one cent of the decedent’s 
bounty. 


Always Promptly Paid 

How different it is in the case of 
life insurance policies. Scarcely have 
the mourners returned from the silent 
city of the dead when the insurance 
agent, a real friend in time of need, 
calls at the home and makes the ar- 
rangements for the adjustment of the 
claim. He assists in making out proofs 
of death and forwards all papers to the 
insurance company and generally with- 
in thirty days after death a check 
is delivered to the beneficiaries. Elijah, 
in his extremity, was fed by the raven 
but the modern insurance company is 
indeed and in truth a guardian angel 
sent to those who are in the depth of 
sorrow, despondency and need. Thus 
does the insurance company become a 
messenger of good will, a harbinger of 


HEROES 
—EVERY ONE 


The Royal Northwest Mounted Police— 


Are known the world over for daring 
accomplishments in the face of dangers 
which would stop the heart beat of the 
average man. 








This great organization for the mainte- 
nance of Law and Order typifies the spirit 
of Canada—a spirit of Bravery—Chivalry— 
Justice—Adventure and Duty. 


That which has made fireside heroes of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police is that 
which makes a man a real life underwriter. 


The real agent to succeed must be brave— 
chivalrous—just—and even adventurous— 
and plainly see his duty. 


He is the Pioneer of Pioneers—his cour- 
ageous work “breaks” the “trail” beyond 
the end of that well trodden road—where 
the head of the “family” party surrenders 
his financial place to the life insurance set- 
tlement to carry on what he has been 
unable to finish. 


There is room in this agency organization 
for life insurance men with the do or die 
spirit of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police—“bare handed” workers—who seek 
real hard money and are willing to work 
hard for it. 


If you know what you want to do in the 
way of a life insurance career—write and 
tell us about it—we will help you to do it. 








ROBERT D. LAY, 
Vice-President & Secretary 
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A. M. JOHNSON, President 
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WALTER E. WEBB, 
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CHICAGO’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COMPANY 


brighter days and a creator of con- 
tentment and happiness. 


Thus, our slogan, “The basis of every 
material estate should be life insurance 
policies in substantial amounts,” be- 
comes even more pregnant with mean- 
ing. 


Again, a wise man plans against the 
improvidence of his children. the in- 
experience of his wife and the sordid- 
ness and unconscionable practices of 
the world. He would like to realize 
when the dread messenger comes that 
the estate which he so laboriously cre- 
ated will not be dissipated by those to 
whom he has left it, nor that they will 
be robbed by those who prey upon the 
widow and orphans. 


Due to the policy of the law denying 
the right to create estates in perpetuity 
it is always difficult to arrange by will 
for the disposition of property in such 
a manner as to safeguard the principal. 
Many attempts have been made and 
many failures have resu'ted. To some 
extent it can be done but the law 
guards very jealously the rights of the 
heirs and devisees to get all that is 
coming to them and to get it quick. 


Life insurance has extended the right 
of individuals to safeguard their es- 
tates and to save their dependents from 
their own weaknesses and desires. Just 
a recent occurrence from Mt. Vernon, 
New York, is illustrative of the im- 
providence of some women, and the 
venality of some men. 


A large estate was left to a wife. 
The money came to her in due course 
and she invested a large portion in a 
will-o-the-wisp tire company. The tire 
company proved to be nothing but hot 
air with no rubber surrounding the hor 
air and today a 76 year o'd lady is 
compelled to eat in lunch wagons and 


in lunch rooms frequented by trolley 
men, 


One of the greatest blessings of life 
insurance is that it provides a means 
by which an income is guaranteed to 
a man’s dependents for a period of 
years. The widow can have an income 
for life, the education of the children 
can be provided for very adequately, 
and in innumerable ways those that 
need protection can be secured by 
means of this very valuable right of 
buyers of life insurance. 


You insurance men need to preach 
the uti’ity of income insurance. You 
need to become propagandists among 
your clients as to the necessity of cre- 
ating on their part estates in perpetu- 
ity. If insurance has supplemented the 
law in this particular you should ap- 
ply the privilege in your work of selling. 

If you could have seen an elderly 
woman dressed in mean attire go out 
of my office in tears because I was 
compelled to tell her that she had in- 
vested her a'l in some worthless securi- 
ties, you would not only become a 
mortal enemy of the blue sky salesman 
but you would feel the impelling neces- 
sity of protecting the weak and unin- 
formed against the attacks of these 
harpies of the business world and you 
would be more enthusiastic in the mat- 
ter of income insurance. 

Write in your rate book, write: in 
your heart, write upon the tablets of 
your memory, write so that he who runs 
may read, the slogan—‘The basis of 
every material estate should be lite 
insurance policies in substantial 
amounts.” Its values never shrink, it 
safeguards and protects material es- 
tates, it permits a man to write his 
own will unmolested by the law, it 
makes it possible for the beneficiaries 
to receive the bounty of the insured 
without cost, it brings relief immedi- 
ately after he who has provided has 
gone, it allows the creation of assets 
which can be maintained for the benefit 
of the weak and uninformed for years 
and years after the summons has come 
to the insured. 


Blessed be the life insurance man for 


he shall sometime see the fruition of 
his labors. 
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SELLING ASSISTANCE 


Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization has evolved an inter- 
esting mathematical expression of a commonly accepted fact. “The 
volume of business obtained by any salesman equals the sales pressure 
divided by the sales resistance. 


P 
V = —, where V = volume of business, P > sales pressure, 
R 


and R = sales resistance. 


The volume of business can be increased by decreasing the 
sales resistance or by increasing the pressure. Sales resistance is 
more or less fixed and is determined by the mental attitude of the 
public. Sales pressure, however, can be altered at will. 


It is part of this Company’s conception of service to its agents 
to place in their hands practical selling helps that will enable them 
to increase their selling pressure. 


These are some of the advantages that help Guardian Agents 


to overcome sales resistance: 


A Training Course for new and old agents. 

A Prospect Bureau, which develops live leads. 

A Policyholders’ Service Department, through which the 
agent is able to foster the good will of his clients. Every 
Guardian policyholder is entitled, free of charge, to our Health 
Service, conducted by the Life Extension Institute. 


For full information of what this Company is doing in behalf of its agents and 


policyholders, address 


| T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President or GEO. L. HUNT, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office 50 Union Square, New York 















































N eminent Bishop of a large American diocese states that 
ARN there are two kinds of salesmen—the first always under- 
are ( takes to represent himself and the second represents the 
— house he works for. 

He is right. 

Individuals are great only to the degree they represent a 
“house” or a cause. When a gilt-buttoned policeman holds up his 
hand, everybody stops. If a man in citizen’s clothes held up both 
hands all day long at the same corner, the only effect would be to 
make people laugh. It isn’t the blue uniform that counts; it is the 
fact that the regalia stamps the wearer as an ordained representa- 
tive of law and government. 

Every man should wear a spiritual livery that emphasizes the 
message of the cause, or company, for which he stands. 

Every salesman ought to feel that as a representative of an 
organization he is to be seriously reckoned with. 

He should be proud of his position with his house or his or- 
ganization, and if he cannot learn to be proud of it, he should step 
out, and find another position where he can. 

He will find that to the degree he actually represents the 
spirit of his organization, just so will he gain in strength and use- 
fulness to his employer and to himself. 

The Prudential is a field of just such opportunity. Its workers 
are given their chance. They make their own way with every 


SAS 












encouragement from their associates, or they fall by the wayside. - 


Few fall and many rise. There is no limit to the extent of their 
advancement. Lack of enthusiasm and the spirit of inertia which 
it always breeds, will, of course, eventually land an able man in 
the wake of lost endeavor. 

The Prudential starts a man right, pays him while going 
along, better as he progresses and higher still when he leads—and 
wants MEN. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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